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Norice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpectTator’’ is issued, gratis, a 
{ivzerRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

IGNOR CRISPI, the Premier of Italy, on the 2nd inst. 
\) visited Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. The journey was 
made with acertain parade, the Minister was accompanied by his 
Secretaries, and he was welcomed at Friedrichsruh with something 
more than “ distinguished consideration.” He remained twenty- 
four hours, doing serious work; and it is announced officially 
that his visit was most satisfactory. He took his leave amid the 
same demonstrations of profound respect, and on his way back 
allowed himself to be interviewed at Frankfort by a reporter, 
whose account was at once reproduced in the semi-official North 
German Gazette. Signor Crispi stated to his visitor that Italy 
had made a treaty with Germany to “avoid international 
conflicts,” adding a momentous sentence which can only have 
been uttered, or reprinted in Germany, with Prince Bismarck’s 
express consent. “There can be no doubt that Italy, like all 
other European States, has every reason to dread the advance of 
Russia to Constantinople. We cannot allow the Mediterranean 
to become a Russian lake. <As for our sympathies with the 
Bulgarians and their independence, be assured the Italians wish 
well to all peoples, the Bulgarians included, this being part of 
the nature of a free people such as we are.” 














These remarkable words, which amount to a direct menace in 
certain contingencies, are supposed to have been dictated by 
information obtained by Prince Bismarck that the Czar really 
contemplated an attack on Constantinople. They will excite 
profound rage in Russia, directed against Germany, not Italy, 
and double the influence of Italy in Turkey, where they will be 
accepted as a new and valid guarantee. They will also excite a 
kind of consternation in France, where the sentence about the 
Mediterranean is understood clearly to include herself, and to 
debar her from seizing Morocco. The Government in Paris had 
been endeavouring to overawe Signor Crispi by threatening not 
to renew the commercial treaty just expiring, and had soothed 
the public by encouraging a statement that the object of 
the Premier’s visit to Friedrichsruh was to discuss a compromise 
between Italy and the Pope. Signor Crispi told his interviewer 
that this rumour was groundless, and had been a subject of 
laughter to Prince Bismarck; but it is possible that he told 
the truth, without revealing the whole of it. The Pope has 
many votes in the German Chamber; the Prince has many 
{nancial projects to carry; and it is possible to discuss with 
Serious interest a subject which was not the grand object of a 
visit, The French notion of a solution, however, that the 


Pope should have the Trastevete, a strip of territory and a port, 
would hardly be admissible. The Pope might say he was 


The extremely tedious telegrams recently received from and 
about Bulgaria acquire a new significance from Signor Crispi’s 
revelation. The purport of them all is that Russia is pressing 
the Sultan to appoint a Russian Chief Commissioner of Bul- 
garia, General Ernroth being the person usually named ; and 
that the Sultan evades that request. He will take no step 
whatever not ordered by Europe at large. It is quite conceivable 
that the Czar, irritated by continuous defeat, and unwilling to 
stake all on a French alliance, had made up his mind to attack 
Constantinople, which he could fight for much more easily than 
for Bulgaria alone, and had tried to arrange a bargain with 
Germany and Austria. That failing, either because the price 
was too high or because Hungary would not stand a scheme of 
partition, he declined to go to Stettin, and Prince Bismarck, 
scenting storm in the air, invited Signor Crispi to see him, and 
forwarded a hint to Madrid about Morocco. That theory is, of 
course, purely conjectural; but it has the merit of precisely 
explaining and reconciling the few and contradictory facts 
officially recognised as true. 


Spain is greatly disturbed about Morocco. The Emperor of 
that magniticent country—it is as large as France and England 
together, and much of it is most fertile—is dead or sick unto 
death, and it is expected that civil war will arise among his 
heirs. If it does, the French, who greatly desire the pro- 
vinces on the Algerian frontier, if not the whole Empire, 
will probably march in, and settle all disputes either by large 
annexations or by establishing a Protectorate on the Tunis 
plan, the Shereef of Wazan acting as their agent. The 
Spaniards, who, ever since the expulsion of the Moors, have 
looked upon Morocco as their reversionary estate, are deter- 
mined to prevent this,’and with this object are accumulating 
troops within their African fortresses. The dispute may become 
very serious, not only because the fate of Morocco is of im- 
portance to Europe, the Emperor holding one key of the Mediter- 
ranean, but because Spain can only hope to succeed by joining 
the alliance of Central Europe. She may take that course, being 
much in earnest, and then France will be ringed in by hostile 
States. The English interest in the affair is considerable; but 
our true interest would be to give France a free hand in Morocco, 
in return for a free hand in Egypt, and then exchange Gibraltar 
for Ceuta and its surrounding country. We shall not probably 
pursue our true interest. 


The Rouvier Ministry is unlucky. Not to mention the crisis 
in Morocco, which makes Spain hostile, the Government of 
Madagascar is showing itself refractory. The Premier has exiled 
the Foreign Minister, who was a friend to France, and has 
demanded that the letter by which Admiral Miot obtained the 
Treaty of Tamatave, and which explains away most of the 
provisions of that treaty, should be formally recognised by the 
French. The Government in Paris has always ignored this letter, 
and the French Resident, M. le Myre de Vilers, rather than give 
way, on September 21st hauled down his flag, and threatened to 
quit the capital. This would, of course, in the end involve war, 
and a demand on the Chambers for £2,000,000 and ten thousand 
conscripts. As M. Clémenceau is resolutely opposed to 
the Colonial policy, and as the peasantry, with Germany 
threatening, detest the despatch of their children to die of 
fever in Madagascar, M. Rouvier’s Government would, when 
the Chambers reassemble, be in a bad way. It is said, there- 
fore, in Paris, that the Minister of Marine has received a despatch 
announcing that relations have been resumed; but this re- 
quires confirmation. The French Government is not truthful 
about Colonial incidents, M. de Freycinet saying openly on one 
occasion that disaster affects the Chamber too much, and it is 
not probable that the Malagasy Premier has acted without 
counting the cost. It was always certain that this trouble would 
sooner or later arise. 





threatened, and invite protection from a foreign fleet. 


Without wishing, at this stage of the inquiry, to pronounce on 
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the value, as regards the particular prisoners, of the evidence 
given on Wednesday by the informer Callinan, in the course of 
the magisterial inquiry into the circumstances attending the 
murder of Head-Constable Whelehan, we are compelled to notice 
the extraordinary picture it presents of the condition of the 
County Clare. Callinan, who was one of the moonlighting 
party that attacked Sexton’s house on the night of the murder, 
and who gave the previous information to the police which 
enabled them to seize the prisoners, thus described the manner 
in which the crime was arranged. On the night of the famous 
Ennis meeting (a Sunday), a man named Thomas Leary told 
Callinan that Mr. Dillon had said at the meeting that day 
“that while he lived, he would not tolerate a grabber.” On 
Monday night, a meeting of the moonlighting party was held in 
a quarry, and it was determined to make an attack on Sexton, 
the land-grabber, on the following Sunday. This intention 
Callinan communicated to the police. 





On the night appointed, the eight moonlighters met in the 
quarry, their arms consisting of two guns and two revolvers. 
“There was a council then held. Thomas Leary said that 
Sexton should be shot dead, as he did not believe in scratches, 
He said that one man shot dead had more effect. From 
the quarry, through the land and bogs, we made for Sexton’s 
house. Most of the party wore red handkerchiefs, and some 
white cloths on their faces.” The details of the crime itself, and 
of the seizure by the police, are well known, and need not be 
summarised. Perhaps the most curious feature of the whole 
incident, is the complaint against the informer made by one of 
the Nationalist prints. “J. P.,” in a letter to the Times of 
Thursday, quotes the following from an Irish newspaper in 
reference to Callinan:—“ He has been moving about the 
country, representing that he was one of the men that fired at 
and wounded Patten Bridge, and that he was on the ‘run,’ thus 
throwing the inhabitants of the rural districts off their guard, 
and gaining their confidence.” It is not without its comic side 
to see the amiable English enthusiasts of Home-rule competing 
for this confidence with men whose claim for regard is the blood 


they have shed. 


On Saturday last, Mr. John Morley addressed at Temple- 
combe, Somersetshire, a Gladstonian demonstration, organised 
for the neighbouring divisions of Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset. 
Mr. Morley, in the course of his speech, referred with pride on 
more than one occasion to the immensity of the gathering, which 
it is computed consisted of between 15,000 and 20,000 persons, 
Perhaps he is unaware that in the country there are very 
few people who will refuse as a gift a ticket for a day’s 
outing, when it includes a free lunch and a free railway- 
journey. When, too, as was the case at Templecombe, there 
were provided, besides Mr. Morley, “roundabouts, swings, 
shooting-galleries, and all the amusements common to a 
country fair,” it would not be wise to lay too much stress 
on the enthusiasm in favour of Home-rule indicated by the 
immensity of the crowd. Mr. Morley’s speech was chiefly 
remarkable for the naive simplicity with which he expressed his 
inability to believe that any one was in doubt as to the nature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme as it stands modified at present,— 
““We have got our plan; what more does anybody want to 
know from us as to our policy, our scheme for Home-rule ?” 
Mr. Morley’s words remind us of General Trochu at the siege 
of Paris. The General had a plan to which he was always refer- 
ring; but the city was taken before he disclosed it. Perhaps, 
however, the Gladstonian plan is to the Gladstonian Party what 
certain words are among the Australian savages,—taboo. It is 
unlucky to speak them, and whoever does so runs fearful risks 


from evil spirits. 


Mr. Morley again insisted that the only question now was the 
state of things in Ireland. “The question of the moment is 
not the Home-rule Bill, but Coercion and the administration of 
Coercion.” After referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s position 
towards Home-rule before the Election of 1885, Mr. Morley 
Awelt on the storm that was assailing the ship of State. “There 
is only one way to make port, and that is to summon back the old 
pilot.” From the Tories no legislation on Disestablishment or on 
the liquor traffic could be expected, though if the Irish Question 
could be got rid of, the Gladstonians would be able to approach 
these questions “ with clean hands and clean consciences.” To 
this bid for the temperance vote, Mr. T. W. Russell, the Member 
for South Tyrone, makes a very good answer in a letter to 
Wednesday’s Times. He points out that Mr. Gladstone has 





ORR 
never in any way shown himself favourable to the Prohibition; 
cause. He was the originator of the grocer’s licence and ‘the 
wine licence, which are so much objected to by all abstainerg : 
it was he who made the proposal “ for attaching a loscasail : 
public-house to the principal trains in the Kingdom,” to eit 
which the whole strength of the temperance party had re 
exerted. Certainly to try and make Mr. Gladstone figure " 
teetotal legislator was no very wise step on Mr. Morley’s — 
It is one of the most honourable marks in Mr, Glodinei 
career that he has never shown himself willing to yield to the 
pressure of the temperance party in their extreme demands, 


At a meeting held at Ipswich on Wednesday, Lord Rosebery 
told his hearers that, much as he would have liked to deal in hi 
speech with topics other than Ireland, he could not do go, « it 
was not possible in these days to deal with any subject but one 
because that subject was one which affected and tainted all the 
others.” The principle “of misgoverning Ireland was in. 
expedient, impracticable, opposed to all English traditions of 
government, perilous and poisonous, death to Ireland and to 
ourselves.” ‘ Bloodshed was not expedient,” for when a certain 
number of violent deaths had taken place, as in Ireland of |ate 
“people began to vote against the system which encouraged 
those deaths, and the Government which rested upon that 
system came to an end.” After thus formulating as flabby a 
notion of government as was ever conceived by the weakest of 
ruined Emperors trembling behind his palace-walls at the mob 
outside, Lord Rosebery went on to declare that Parliamentary 
representation, free speech, a free Press, and the right of free 
meeting and of association for political objects, have been 
infringed in Ireland; and ended, though somewhat timidly, by 
denouncing “ the domiciliary visits paid in London by the police 
to the homes of people who were about to hold meetings to 
denounce the Government.” Lord Rosebery is a man of the 
world, and must feel, we should imagine, somewhat ashamed of 
having recourse to such arguments. We wonder whether 
during the Midlothian campaigns he would have refused to 
answer questions from the police on the subject of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s meetings. 


On Wednesday night, a letter on the Irish Question by Mr, 
John Bright, addressed to Mr. Arthur Elliot, the Liberal 
Unionist Member for Roxburghshire, was read at a meeting at 
Kelso. In it Mr. Bright deals, with a force of language rarely 
employed even by him, with the policy of the Gladstonian 
Party. “For myself,” he writes, “I do not discuss the question 
of a little more or a little less of a Parliament in Dublin.” Of 
Mr. Parnell he remarks :—“ At present he sulks and skulks at 
Avondale, and keeps silence amid the tumult he has done so 
much to create, while his lieutenants keep the rebellion-pot 
boiling in three of the provinces of Ireland. His right hand 
clasps the hand of Mr. Gladstone on this side of the Atlantic, 
and with the other he maintains a fraternal greeting with 
the gang in New York by whom outrage and murder were 
and are deemed patriotism in Ireland, and who collect 
the funds out of which more than half the Irish Party in the 
Parliament at Westminster receive their weekly and monthly 
pay to insult the Speaker, and to make useful legislation 
impossible.” When Mr. Gladstone says that the preliminary 
condition for a future Irish measure is that it must satisfy 
Ireland, he means Mr. Parnell. The Liberal Party is to forget 
its past, and bow to the bidding of one man, who, however great, 
“is not more free from liability to error than other men.” Surely 
the Liberals of Scotland will not make a surrender “ which may 
be so fatal and must be so humiliating and ignominious.” 
The letter is a courageous one, and, we believe, full of sound 
sense; but is it not possible that Mr. Bright may be forgetting 
the instructions said to have been given to the anti-Corn-Law 
lecturers,—‘ Always understate your case’ P 


Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Hawarden on Tuesday, to a depu- 
tation from Kidderminster, charged the Government with a 
general proclivity towards absolutist methods, and a wish to 
prevent combination, to repress free speech, and to interfere 
with public meetings. He illustrated this by quoting the case 
of “a gentleman named Lyons ”—he is the well-known Socialist 
speaker—who, he said, had been visited at midnight by tw? 
policemen, who demanded to know whether he was about to 
hold a meeting. Mr. Gladstone characterised that “ inter 
ference” as “impertinent,” and suggested that the proper 
answer to the policemen would be to say, “ Walker!” We 
have commented on this amazing deliverance elsewhere, 
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giving Mr. Gladstone’s words textually, but may add here 
that the whole story is probably “ fudge.” The police say 
that they have always had orders to inquire when and where 
Socialist meetings would be held; that Lyons, who does not 
desire riot, has always told them; and that on this occa- 
sion his father wrote asking them to call between 10 p.m. and 
midnight. To accept an invitation is not impertinent even in 
a policeman, though for the moment he retains, in Home-rule 
opinion, few of the ordinary rights of a human being. 


The Church Congress was opened at Wolverhampton on 
Monday with a fine sermon from the Bishop of Durham, the 
leading thought of which was the responsibility which the rapid 
expansion of the Church of England threw upon her members. 
She has lost her insular character, and has become a fountain 
of spiritual life to communities who are spreading over the 
whole world. There are nearly two hundred Bishops who in all 
ecclesiastical senses are Bishops of the Church of England, and 
there are Churches belonging to her communion in which 
the English language is unknown. The Church, we may 
add, spreads like everything English which has life in it; 
and if in the year 2000 the English-speaking peoples 
number four hundred millions—quite a possibility —she 
may be at least the third among Christian Churches in the 
number of her worshippers. That may be said to be a 
vulgar calculation ; but it is not altogether so, for if the business 
of the Churches is to save souls, the number of the souls 
advised by any particular Church becomes important. The 
expansion, at all events, testifies to energy, and to a decay in 
that secret dislike which a large section of English emigrants 
and their children once bore to a Church which they thought too 
near Rome. 


The most interesting séance as yet has been that of Wednes- 
day, when the subject was “ Socialism,” and Mr. Champion was 
allowed to speak. His idea was that Christianity, if preached 
in its simplicity, would be found to be Socialist; and this was 
expressed also by all the Bishops who spoke. Even the Bishop 
of Derry admitted this, though he characterised the latest 
development of Socialism—anarchism—as a “ zymotic disease.” 
There was, in fact, a spirit of concession apparent in the assembly 
which is good or bad according to the definition of Socialism. 
If the word merely means fraternity in Christ, and equality 
before God, it is good; but if it implies, as we think it does, that 
the most sacred of objects is equal comfort, then concession is 
bad. Even Mr. Stanley Leighton, in his manly speech, went too 
far, for he said that “a due proportion between remuneration 
and exertion ” is a Christian doctrine. Is it? It seems to us 
that in the Parable of the Pennies, Christ taught with emphasis 
the exact reverse, emphasising in the strongest way the right of 
employers to make contracts irrespective of the work to be done. 
We wish the Congress would give one day to that forgotten 
subject, the hardnesses of Christianity. There are plenty in 
Nature, and before the cycle has ended, the Churches will dis- 
cover that there are plenty also in Christian truth. Man was 
not created only to be smug. 





It is stated in Paris that a shoemaker named Paillerat has 
fallen heir to a brother who emigrated as a boy to America, 
and there accumulated a grand fortune. The shoemaker is an 
advanced Socialist, and as he shows no design of dividing his 
wealth, his fellow-believers are about to hold a meeting to advise 
him how it ought to be spent. The story—which may be true 
enough, even if the fortune is exaggerated—has aroused a great 
deal of very unreasonable ridicule. So long as the Socialists 
only meet and advise, they are entirely within their right, and 
are only imitating the quite defensible ways of the Churches 
which keep up any strict discipline. What the world wants to 
know is whether the Socialists, if they had the power, would 
make Paillerat divide his money. Would they, for instance, 
draw his teeth till he did, like that early Socialist, King John ? 
There is no harm whatever in preaching voluntary division of 
Property, and some good, for human selfishness may be quite 
relied upon not to accept the doctrine in any dangerous form. 
It is when compulsion comes in that Christians are bound to 
bethink themselves that even if theft made the whole world fat 
and equal, theft is against their law. Let no one say the 
reflection is surplusage, for in Ireland it is forgotten already. 


Mr. F. Pollock, in the Times of Tuesday, publishes a wonder- 
fully cogent answer to Mr. Morley’s demand that Englishmen 





shall give Irishmen “the laws which they have themselves.” He 
says that, stated as a principle, this demand is meaningless 
or tyrannical, for if it were applied to the case of the people of 
Scotland, the people would resist. It can, therefore, be of only 
local application; and why should it be applied to Ireland, when 
the Irishmen say they are resolved not to have the same laws 
as the people of England? What, except that, does the cry for 
Home-rule mean? The “same laws,” says Mr. Morley. Does 
he, then. wish to repeal the Land Laws? Perhaps he means by 
laws the same guarantees for constitutional liberty. Well, what 
guarantee have we except Parliament, to which Irish Members 
are returned by the same suffrages, and, in proportion to num- 
bers, in rather greater strength? “The cry about the liberty 
of the subject and the liberty of the Press comes to this,—that 
the very men who openly denounce the law and all its works, 
turn round and vociferously claim all the advantages of English 
law, and all the privileges of English usage, beyond the laws 
whenever they find themselves in the law’s danger.” 


We greatly fear that the enthusiasm of England for Emin 
Pasha, Gordon’s Austrian lieutenant, with the heart of a hero 
and the head of a savant, will speedily cool down. It appears 
from his latest letters, that when reached by the Stanley Ex- 
pedition, he means to remain in the Equatorial Provinces. He 
says that he and his allies have been able to accomplish so much 
good, that he thinks it his duty to go on instead of going away. 
The man actually thinks it shameful to give up governing when 
governing is essential to the governed. To resign power may, 
in his mind, be a dereliction of duty. We fear he will speedily 
feel the evil effect of sentiments so entirely alien to the “ spirit 
of the age,” or, at all events, to the fancy of the hour. Just at 
this moment, the English believe that the only Christian 
duty is to abnegate power and responsibility. They are 
giving up the right to control Ireland, they are doubtful of the 
right to control India—or would be, but that they hold Indian 
Bonds—and they may be persuaded ont of their right to control 
Wales. The worst of it is, that it is not the bad in them which thus 
elevates moral cowardice into a virtue, but the good. They are 
skulking not from selfishness, but from a belief that not to 
skulk is selfish and vainglorious. There has not beena stranger 
phenomenon in the history of thought since the days of Origen. 


In an admirable lecture on “ Superficial Knowledge,” delivered 
at the Working Men’s College on Thursday, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
who we wish would lecture oftener, and not bury his fine powers in 
that mammoth dictionary of his, took occasion to remark on the 
two kinds of docility. One is unreasoning, and makes its possessor 
the captive of any impostor who comes along; and the other is 
reasonable, the intelligent allegiance which a student gives to 
the teacher whose credentials are satisfactory. The man who 
can build a cottage learns to be docile towards the man who 
builds a cathedral, and is wise in being so. No truth could be 
more accurately stated ; but Mr. Stephen forgot one possibility. 
Suppose the cathedral-builder goes wrong, is it a virtue in the 
cottage-builder to follow him? That is just what is happening 
now in English politics. Mr. Gladstone is a true cathedral- 
builder, has built mighty edifices—e.g., the British fiscal system 
—but because so many cottage-builders are docile towards him, 
the greatest building of all, the nation, will be undermined. It 
is the one instance we know in which the just respect for the 
undoubted expert threatens to ruin all the work. 


The ‘ Thistle,’ in the final heat for the America Cup, was beaten 
by the ‘ Volunteer’ by some twelve minutes, the exact times 
being,—‘ Volunteer,’ 5 hours 42 minutes 56} seconds; ‘ Thistle,’ 
5 hours 54 minutes 45 seconds. The yachtsmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic seem to regard the race as clearly proving the 
advantage of the centre-board, and Mr. Bell, the owner of the 
‘Thistle,’ says that the race has shown that the ‘Thistle’ was 
“fairly and squarely beaten.” It is said that three English 
yachts are to be built to compete for the cup next year,—one on 
the Clyde, and two in England: We print in another column 
a letter describing how by black-leading the bottoms of ships the 
advantages of polished metal can be secured. No doubt by such 
a method a great deal of friction can be overcome; but would it 
be anything like as effective as a thin sheet of aluminium, 
which, after all, is in no way prohibitive in price, and is not 
liable to corrode ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_sa——_——__ 
“ WALKER” AS A WAR-CRY. 


Ay] OTHING indicates the height to which the thermometer 
of party feeling is now rising better than the organised 

attack which the Liberal managers are now directing against 
the police. They know perfectly well that the police in Great 
Britain, if not in Ireland, is everywhere inadequate ; that it owes 
its success entirely to prestige; and that if it ceased to be 
successful, the country would in a month be uninhabitable by 
quiet citizens. Withdraw the police from any county or any 
city, and the minority of criminals and roughs would commence 
a carnival amidst which personal security and the enjoyment 
of property would alike disappear, only to be restored when 
misery had compelled decent men to create a protecting force 
in the far sterner shape of Vigilance Committees. It is in the 
face of this knowledge that leading Liberals, boiling over appa- 
rently with party feeling, are urging the population to resent, and 
if possible, to resist, the most ordinary police action. They know 
that men are weary of the eternal Irish Question ; they fear that 
if the Government succeeds in Ireland, Home-rule may not be 
carried ; and they endeavour, therefore, to raise an impression 
that the Conservative Government, which in truth is weakly 
timid of offending the people, is desirous of interfering with 
ordinary freedom. It is rather a difficult case to establish, for 
the Ministers, dispersed all over Europe, are thinking rather of 
rest than of any policy whatever; and though a slow and 
cautious effort is being made to re-establish order in Ireland, 
in Britain the Government is doing absolutely nothing. 
Government threatens nobody, arrests nobody, prosecutes 
nobody. Everybody is exactly as free as he was under 
the Gladstone Administration, and libellers and “ unfor- 
tunates” are rather more so. The agents of authority 
must, however, do their ordinary work; being human, 
they must occasionally blunder; and being much kicked 
and threatened, they must occasionally lose their tempers. 
The cue, therefore, is to turn a microscope on the police, 
and at the risk of destroying an admirable force, which 
Mr. Gladstone, when his house was attacked, most justly and 
eloquently praised, to exaggerate every petty blunder, to accept 
every malicious charge, and to declare that the Government 
—that is, a body elected by household suffrage, and removeable 
in a night—is using the police to carry out an insidious and 
tyrannical design against the liberties of the people, especially 
in London, where the people are in a marked majority on the 
Government side. Even Mr. Gladstone, with whom, as with 
Providence, there is no little or great, lends himself to this 
movement ; and though he has, for a period longer than most 
men’s lifetime, been immersed in great affairs or responsible 
for the guidance of a great State, he condescended at Hawarden 
on Tuesday to address to a deputation from Kidderminster 
the following words :—* I will still cling to the hope that we 
are misinformed, that there is a mistake about it—that it 
cannot be true, for instance, that the other day in one of 
the districts of London, at 12 o’clock at night, two police- 
men called upon a gentleman named Lyons to demand of 
him whether he was going to attend a public meeting, 
to demand of him who were to be the speakers, and 
what was the object of it. I will not believe them 
until they are made known to me by evidencs absolutely 
demonstrative. There was an old proverb among us when 
boys, that when one had said to you anything impertinent, you 
said, ‘There’s the door and your name is Walker.’ In my 
opinion, these words would be very applicable indeed to any 
person who acts in thatway...... This is a most extraordinary 
and unexpected result of the proceedings of the last Session. 
We had warned the people of England that the cause of 
Treland was their cause, but in giving those warnings we did 
not expect the prediction to be so soon verified.” Mr. Glad- 
stone was badly informed, as we show elsewhere ; but that is 
of no importance. Let us admit—what is not the case—that 
two policemen did act in the manner described. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government having blamed, and practically dismissed, 
Sir E. Henderson for ineflicient action against the Socialists, 
the police are naturally eager not to be caught napping again ; 
and when they hear that Mr. Lyons, who is, we imagine, the 
Socialist speaker of that name, intends to call a meeting, they 
naturally make inquiries, and may possibly, in their zeal, make 
them at inconvenient or irregular times. That would have been 
good reason for reporting the two policemen in fault, if they had 
been in fault, to the nearest Inspector, or eyen to the Chief 
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Commissioner; but to make of their conduct a charge against 
a Government is absurd. Mr. Gladstone is exempt from th 
grand intellectual deficiencies of the New Radicals and of alt 
Parnellites,—he has some sense of humour, some idea of the 
infinitely little, some contempt for the exaggeration which 
turns rhetoric into swearing; and we can therefore imagine 
the banter with which, were he in power, he would have dealt 
with such a charge, and would have suggested to his accuser 
that neither liberty nor order could be protected by finickin 
fussiness. If Lord Randolph Churchill had made it, he “ak 
have gently birched Lord Randolph ; and if Mr. Conybeare, wa 
should have had Mr. Conybeare protesting, under the lash of 
two sharp sentences, that he did not mean it in the least. 
Now, however, so greatly has party feeling affected even 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and disturbed his sense of proportion 
that he makes of a constable’s unmannerliness, if he was fond 
mannerly, evidence that the spirit of tyranny developed in the 
Government by its Irish policy, is infecting even the administra- 
tion of Great Britain. Here is a result of last Session! A 
policeman has been impertinent to a Socialist! The cry is 
instantly caught up by a hundred writers and platform. 
speakers, all rather at a loss for malignant material ; and the 
police are held up to all who dislike or dread them as persons 
so tyrannical, that even Mr. Gladstone—who, with half the 
population, is the one supreme teacher of political morals— 
holds resistance to them justifiable. Every one, says the oldest 
and most popular of living statesmen, who is questioned by a 
policemen and thinks him impertinent, should, in the language. 
of our boyhood, say to him, in impressive remonstrance: 
or defiance, “ Walker!” The London police being tyrants, the 
Irish police—who are necessarily more severe—are, of course, 
mere ruffians ; and as the Government employs them, like all 
preceding Governments, the Government is of necessity 
hideously tyrannical. It is,in truth, to use the grandly obscure 
charge of the Daily News, a “ Continental government.” 

It is easy, and very tempting, to smile at such an incident, 
and to reflect what in humorous days the satirists would have 
made of it,—a past Premier thundering forth “ Walker!” as 
his word of command ; but it is very melancholy all the same. 
Whether ruling or opposing, the great Liberal Party must 
always be the moving factor in English politics, the hope or 
the dread of men who care about the commonwealth ; and it 
is disheartening to see it, even temporarily and under the 
influence of a momentary alliance with men of another 
civilisation, losing character. And it is losing character 
fast. The lower electors may for a moment applaud its novel 
delight in rowdyism, just as the audience laughs uproariously 
when Mr, Gladstone, for once in his life, descends to slang ; 
but the national character is grave, and the national taste repelled 
by any gross exaggeration not avowedly comic. It is not here 
that children believe in heroes who slay armies, or that the 
populace has traditions of giants who drank the sea. Nothing 
makes Englishmen so impatient of the extreme parties of the 
Continent, impatient sometimes to unfairness, as the unre- 
strained character of their accusations, their habit of making 
mountains of molehills, and their disposition to be moved 
by what Carlyle called “ preternatural sfspicion.” Genuine 
Irish grievances are often disbelieved in this country because 
those who explain them have the mental misfortune to 
delight in exaggeration, see poetry in bombastic phrases, 
and find that solace of sound in denunciatory drivel which 
the old lady found in that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia.” 
Englishmen quite believe that Irish policemen may be short- 
tempered, or even hit too hard; but when they hear them 
denounced as “ruffians vomited from the lowest depths of 
hell,” they decide that they must be quite respectable. Men 
with a serious grievance to expound could not talk such rant. 
The Liberals will soon feel the effect of this taste, for they are 
rapidly slipping into that bad habit. They begin to be bombastic 
in their rage, They exaggerate everything, seek first in every- 
thing a mental sensation, and use up language in the effort to 
make of unrealities concrete facts. A policeman with them is 
a “ minion in uniform,” and a Secretary of State “the brutal 
executant of a remorseless law.” There will be a reaction 
among themselves very soon, and as to the great body of the 
population, it has already arrived. If this be Liberalism, say 
the quiet folk, the Tories, whom we thought so absurdly 
obstinate, had some reason on their side. The spouters are 
making Conservatives by hundreds a day, and the best ground 
for fearing for the next Election, is that England, utterly 
sick of verbal lawlessness, of threats to all who possess, 
and of a general assertion on all platforms that rowdyism 
is right, will: send up a reactionary Parliament with 4 
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mandate to repress. That, at all events, is the natural conse- 


uence of the scene which is going on all around,—a scene in 
ach every constituent of folly is present, except, indeed, 
laughter, a scene which drives Liberals like Mr. Bright, Liberals 
dyed in the wool, every week nearer to open wrath, as of men 
moved by flagrant impiety. Let Mr. Schnadhorst, if he is pulling 
the wires, just reflect on the depth of the disgust which could 
alone have produced Mr. Bright’s letter to Mr. Elliot, and how 
nearly upon every question not involving a war, Mr. Bright has 
peen the embodiment of the whole English nation. The great 
organiser is deceived, we tell him, and we remain Liberals still, 
as Lord Beaconsfield was deceived by music-hall applause, and 
mistakes the political idlers who shout at public meetings for 
the silent people which votes. And we tell Mr. Gladstone also, 
that not all his magical hold over the people, not all the 
admiration for his genius and his sincerity, not all the worship 
felt for the loftiness of his moral character, will save him at 
the polls, if it is once suspected that in his enthusiasm for 
Ireland he has abandoned his desire to see good government, 
the first condition of which is order, prevail within Great 
Britain. 


THE ENGLISH DIFFICULTY IN ALLIANCES. 


F permanent alliances should, as seems possible, exercise 
I in the near future an increasing influence over the fate of 
the world, the great democratic States will be at a serious dis- 
advantage. They have practically scarcely the power of 
forming alliances at all, or, at all events, alliances for any but 
an immediate and thoroughly defined purpose. Had the Czar 
met his great-uncle at Stettin, as was proposed, and had they 
agreed upon a policy, say, with regard to France or to the 
Balkan Peninsula, that policy would have been carried out. 
The Ministers would not have resisted, the Chambers would 
not have interfered, and the dynasts would, in substantial 
things, have kept their word to each other. They might have 
jealousies, or hatreds, or even quarrels; but they would hardly 
make alliances impossible by going back from agreements 
which, written or unwritten, they would regard as Englishmen 
regard play-debts. They would feel personally responsible, 
and their personal responsibility would secure the performance 
of their contracts. The partition of Poland, which involved 
an alliance for a hundred years and more, was arranged by per- 
sonal promises ; and so was the greatest peaceful annexation of 
our own time, the so-called ‘* occupation” of Bosnia. Even if 
only the Ministers meet, the most momentous resolutions 
may be taken and kept. It is probable, for example, 
that the results of the discussion between Prince Bis- 
marck and Signor Crispi will not be made public for 
years; yet everybody knows that the agreements signed at 
Friedrichsruh will deeply affect the future. The Radical 
Premier of Italy agrees, it is understood, to accept the 
obligations of his more conservative predecessor, and Germany, 
Austria, and Italy are therefore bound once more in a defensive 
league. That is, so far as it goes, a strong guarantee for the 
peace of Europe, because it ensures that France, if she breaks 
the peace, will be attacked by two Powers, and not one. The 
three great States of Central Europe are welded together, and 
any Power or combination of Powers which disturbs their calm 
must be ready to face the onset of a million and a quarter of 
soldiers actually ready for mobilisation, That alliance is 
intended to last for years, and might last for generations, and 
so long as it lasts it will be the most powerful factor in the 
politics of the world; yet it will probably never be discussed by 
the representatives of the nations it shelters from the storm. 

This power of acting in foreign affairs resolutely, secretly, 
and at once, has often been abused, and will frequently be 
abused again; but it is foolish to deny that it is a great power, 
and it is one which the democratic States do not possess. Lord 
Salisbury, for example, if he desired ever so much to join this 
alliance, or even deemed it essential to the welfare of the 
Kingdom, could not join it in any effective way. He could 
not pledge Parliament without its own consent, and could 
not be sure of that consent without explanations which 
it might be impossible to make. A secret sitting of the 
Houses, with Parnellites in one of them, would be out of 
the question, and without a vote the Foreign Office cculd do 
almost nothing. The Opposition would criticise and ridicule, 
the extremists would denounce, the electors would be perplexed, 

and the agreement, smothered under a weight of explanations, 
Teservations, and precautions, would be reduced to a form of 
Words, The Powers, indeed, on their side, would never trust 
the British negotiator. They would fear English recklessness 





in the matter of publicity, they would doubt if the Govern- 
ment were going to last, and they would be sure that dis- 
cussion and the fear of discussion would always make the 
British State unready. They would believe nothing except 
that the Government of the hour was favourable to their 
plans, and would therefore promise nothing, because they could 
never be certain of receiving an equivalent. All British 
Colonial questions, for instance, might be solved in an hour if 
Great Britain could enter the Central European Alliance, 
together with the Egyptian Question, and possibly the 
question of Central Asia; but she could not enter it 
even if the Government desired. The unanimity of 
the Cabinet would not be certain, the support of the 
Opposition would not be certain, the opinion of the electors 
would not be certain; and what would be the use of making 
concessions to secure a mere chance of final adhesion? The 
Powers would prefer to wait and hope for English assistance 
just as Italy waits and hopes,—with an understanding, but no 
binding treaty. Nothing would be easier, we believe, than to 
secure Italy as a most valuable and permanent ally in the 
Mediterranean and in Southern Asia, where she might be a 
most useful counterpoise to France ; but Lord Salisbury could 
not, without years of impossible discussion, make Parliament 
willing to endorse the necessary agreements, or to grant the 
indispensable quid pro quo. Half the people would declare he 
had gone beyond his powers in signing any treaty of the kind, 
and the Italian nation would feel that in the event of the very 
contingencies occurring which the treaty was designed to meet, 
they might be deserted by Britain after all. 

We are not saying for one moment that the English, French, 
and American method of action has not its compensations. It 
is very seldom that a nation can trust a Foreign Secretary with 
the treaty-making power. It is not often wise to make 
treaties for long periods. And nine times out of ten, the best 
policy for this country in any European crisis is to stand aloof, 
look on calmly, and crash in just after the combatants are 
tired. That is, for instance, probably the wisest course to 
take in the whole group of questions affected by the Central 
European Alliance. We do not want to be bound to fight 
France because she strikes to regain her provinces, or to fight 
Russia just when Russia is throwing away all hope of advance 
towards the Indian frontier. We are not, therefore, objecting to 
a policy of observant inaction. But it is well that the country 
should understand that her liberty brings disadvantages as 
well as advantages, and that under her system of confiding 
full powers to no one, and insisting on publicity when the 
other side insists on secrecy, she can never have a sincere 
ally in a long-continued course of action. There can never 
be a second fleet which, in the hour of extremity, may be 
relied on to assist her own. She can, in fact, make no 
promise which the people is sure to ratify. There is no 
one to bind them except Parliament, which knows nothing of 
foreign affairs, and shudders at the notion of pledging itself 
for more than a single well-defined emergency. It may assent 
to a Crimean War, but never to an alliance which might post- 
pone war for half-a-century. 

There is another and a better reason for the English diffi- 
culty in making alliances, which it is well not to forget. Almost 
all foreign States want, as their guid pro quo, liberty to acquire 
property not now their own; and the English, while often 
willing to agree when the annexation is complete, dislike, as a 
rule, giving it any previous sanction. We say as a rule, for 
English morality is still hopelessly undecided, and a treaty 
giving away a hundred tribes on the Congo will pass uncriti- 
cised ; while another acknowledging, say, French sovereignty in 
Madagascar, will excite a tempest of indignation. Italy, for 








example, desires Tripoli, and Englishmen would rather she 
had Tripoli; but the English statesman who gave her Tripoli 
would be out of power in a week. France would exchange all 
her claims in Egypt for permission to annex Morocco, and the 
annexation of Morocco by France would be a great benefit to 
the world ; but a treaty embodying that bargain would seem, 
to a British Parliament, horribly immoral. It would probably 
be rejected, and certainly denounced, by some of the very best 
minds within both the great parties of the State. It 
is much better it should be so, for the land-hunger 
of the great States needs a check, and the semi-civilised 
lands are being eaten up quite fast enough; but the 
statesmen of the Continent do not understand our scruples, 
recall our own pretty frequent annexations, and set down our 
opposition either to hypocrisy or selfishness, Italy does not 
see, for example, why, when we conquered Abyssinia to release 
a few captives, she should not take compensation for her 
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wrongs received at Abyssinian hands, This difference of view 
is nearly incurable, and whether we are dealing with France, 
or Germany, or Italy, or Russia, or China, it makes a hearty 
agreement a matter of the highest difficulty. We will not 
consent, in the adroit diplomatic phrase, to consider certain 
semi-civilised States as “ outside the sphere of our interests or 
action,” and the allies we wish for ask discontentedly what 
they are to get. Are all the advantages, when the alliance is 
concluded, to be on the British side ? 


THE UNIONIST POSITION. 


T cannot be doubted that there are at this moment hundreds 
of Gladstonians and Liberal Unionists who regard it as 
quite possible that a working compromise may be found 
between Home-rule and Unionism, if only the chiefs on either 
side are conciliatory enough. That between the ideas which 
these two names respectively represent there is any essential 
antagonistic difference, they are entirely unable to comprehend. 
Schooled in the course of ordinary English politics, they 
refuse absolutely to believe that a compromise is impossible. 
Every other measure that has come before the country in their 
time has been capable of compromise ; why not Home-rule ? 
The very good-fortune of England in times past thus proves a 
snare, and makes men fancy that any set of principles can be 
reconciled with any other. The fiercest political struggles of our 
modern history have been the struggles connected with Reform ; 
but here modifications were always possible, for the principle 
of representation was always admitted. If the great Reform 
Bill, runs the misleading argument, was settled by a series of 
compromises, why cannot the Irish Question be solved in the 
same way? Arguing thus, many men become utterly unable 
to see the necessity of inquiring whether or not there exist 
fundamental differences between two sets of opinions, They 
have never seen an example of such differences, and so fancy 
that they do not exist. The notion that the possibility 
of compromise exists only when the difference between 
two sets of ideas is one of degree, is never present to 
them. When, then, as at this moment, a question arises 
which can alone be satisfactorily considered by first realising 
that there can be no compromise, that the difference 
between the Home-ruler and the Unionist is one in kind, not 
in degree, the ordinary English party politician is at a com- 
plete disadvantage. When any particular scheme of Home- 
rule is brought before him, he can see that it will be objec- 
tionable, and that he cannot agree to it; but he is far too apt 
to fancy that, somehow or other, modifications could be made 
which would then make the plan acceptable. When Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bills were both alive, and a detailed scheme of Home- 
rule was before the country, the ordinary politician had little 
difficulty in telling to which camp he belonged. Now that the 
Bills have ceased to exist, the notion that a compromise might 
be struck between Unionism and Home-rule is alive every- 
-where ; and the formless, phantom scheme which the magic of 
Mr. Gladstone’s words has invoked from the ashes of his dead 
measures, is believed to be able to take any shape that is 
desired. 

A most striking example of this confusion of mind is to be 
seen in the recent correspondence between Sir Thomas Grove, 
the Member for South Wilts, and Lord Wolverton, referred to 
in the Daily News of Wednesday last. Sir Thomas Grove is 
doubtless at heart a sincere Unionist ; but he evidently utterly 
fails to grasp the difference between the Unionist and the Home- 
rule positions, and thinks that Mr. Gladstone’s concessions 
might be made a basis for Liberal reunion. He finds that 
he is unable to gainsay what the Home-rulers tell him 
is their fundamental principle, the concession to the Irish 
of the right to manage their own affairs, and so argues that 
he and they cannot be very far apart. He is for Local 
Government. They are for an Irish Parliament, which, after 
all, would not be a bigger thing than a London Municipal 
Council. Surely it cannot pass the wit of man to reconcile 
the two views. Yet for all that they are utterly irreconcilable, 
and Sir Thomas Grove and his Liberal Unionist supporters will 
never be able to find a compromise which, when it is set out in 
detail, will satisfy them. The reason is not far to seek. Home- 
rule,and Local Government carried to however high a degree, are 
not on the same political plane, cannot by any possibility be 
made one. The common phrase of letting the Irish manage 


their own affairs is only an apparent bridge between the two, 
because it is completely ambiguous. Letting the Irish manage 
their own affairs may equally well mean the recognition of an 
independent Ireland, and the endowing of Ireland with merely 


scene aaece 
an extended form of municipal powers. Under one meanin 


the notion of nationality is recognised. Under the oth 
it is by implication specifically denied, for that which ‘. 
municipal is essentially and irreconcilably opposed to that 
which is national. The absolutely dividing line is the rec “| 
nition of the demand of the Irish to be treated as a se ee: 3 
nationality. If we recognise that demand, we are Bleneanna : 
If we deny it, we are Unionists. Now, whenever the mere ya * 
ery for letting the Irish manage their own affairs is raised by 
the Gladstonians, this impracticable difference between us pe | 
them is concealed; whenever it is translated by them into an 
actual measure, the difference is plainly visible. Surely the 
moral to be drawn from this is that the Liberal Unionist 
leaders should recognise this fact, and refuse to attempt to 
meet the Gladstonians half-way by propounding any schemes 
of Irish Local Government which in their right seasons ma 
be useful enough, but which at this moment are pesuliads 
inopportune, because they would neither satisfy the Parnellites 
nor secure any real reunion with Gladstonians, In politics, g 
thing cannot be and not be at the same time, any more than it 
can anywhere else. We cannot recognise the lrish nationalit 
as the Gladstonians desire, and refuse to recognise the Irish 
nationality, as the Unionists wish, in one and the same measure, 

In writing thus of the dangers to be feared from the evident 
desire on the part of a certain section of the Liberal Unionists 
to come to some understanding with Mr. Gladstone which 
when come to, will prove—though perhaps too late to save 
the Union—a more dangerous measure than his old Home-rule 
Bill, we do not in the least desire to take a pessimist view of 
the present situation. Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary powers 
of elaboration may win a few converts, as they have already 
won Sir George Trevelyan; but the triumph will be a short 
one, for, in truth, the real battle-ground is shifting. Just as 
the Gladstonians were threatening to endanger our cause by 
keeping one-half of the Unionist army amused with negotiations 
while the other half was being attacked with increased vigour, 
the tactics have been changed, and the order has gone forth that 
the battle-ground is to be altered from the question of Home- 
rule and its modifications, to that of the maintenance of law 
and order. The Gladstonians, in effect, say that the only 
question to be asked now is,—Are you in favour of carrying on 
the government of Ireland as it is being carried on, or are you 
not? If you approve of the doings of the Irish Executive, 
you are against us; if not, you are for us, This is a clear issue, 
one which can be easily seized on, and one on which obviously 
no dreams of compromise can be based. Instead of a confused 
cause of battle, we are engaged in a quarrel which all can 
understand. It can hardly be doubted that under these con- 
ditions the advantage will be with the Unionists. Disorder 
and lawlessness are not loved by Englishmen. If the electors 
are clearly told that they must choose their political party by 
this question, it is not difficult to guess the answer they will 
give. Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Sir William Harcourt 
may be great Parliamentary tacticians, but in the present case 
we believe they have entirely overshot the mark. _ Dis- 
order often makes Englishmen dogged and unreasonable. It 
does not make them sentimental. Unless we are much mis- 
taken, the changing of the issue from an intangible Home-rule 
open to any offers, to the clear alternative of order or anarchy, 
is the best piece of good-fortune that could possibly have 
happened to the Unionist cause, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


HE Church, as represented at the Wolverhampton 
Congress, certainly did not suffer from thinking less 
highly of itself than it ought to think. A warm glow of self- 
satisfaction suffused a large part of the proceedings. There 
was a marked difference, however, between its manifestation 
in different speakers. In the sermon of the Bishop of Durham, 
for example, it was strictly legitimate self-satisfaction. The 
Church of England has really done in the last fifty years what 
the Bishop credits her with doing. She has travelled with the 
English race, and it is only the simplest truth to say that she is 
“no longer insular as the English race is no longer insular. 
She is coextensive at least with the English tongue, and she 1s 
now beginning to be the Church of many to whom the English 
tongue is unknown. “ The successor of St. Augustine is coming 
to be regarded as the Patriarch, in substance, if not in name, of 
the Anglican Churches throughout the world. The proud title, 
papa alterius orbis, has a more real meaning now than when 
it was conferred many centuries ago.” It then signified the 





remoteness of the region over which the Archbishops of 
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Canterbury ruled; it now signifies the wide diffusion of their 
‘ritual children. The Bishop of Durham did well to dwell 
? n this aspect of the English Church. He foresaw, indeed, 
that there would be some who would reproach him for 
« wasting valuable time on an unprofitable theme,” who would 
oak him,—* With scores of perplexing problems crying for 
solution, is it not madness to chase a mere vision ? There is 
something eminently invigorating and ennobling in the Bishop 3 
answer. His tone is that which we long to see more of, alike 
in things spiritual and in things temporal. “Tt is a narrow 
type of statesmanship,” says Dr. Lightfoot, “though the 
average man is slow to see this, which would have us confine 
our attention to developing our material resources at home, 
and leave Imperial and international questions to take care of 
themselves. Experience shows that not only our political 
relations to our Colonies and Dependencies, but our position in 
the community of nations, have an almost immediate effect on 
commerce and manufacture, and so on the material prosperity 
of the country.” And then he goes on to argue that as the 
sympathy between the different members of the body is keener 
in spiritual things than in material things, so the benefit of 
sympathy is greater to the Church than it is to the State. 
“The spiritual nerves are far more sensitive than the political 
and commercial.” That is the true note for an ecclesiastical 
ruler to sound; and it is one which English Bishops do not 
sound often enough. ‘They are carried away and absorbed by 
the pressing questions that lie immediately in their path ; and 
in their natural anxiety to make the next step good, they do 
not sufficiently consider the general direction which their path 
es. 
ys type of self-satisfaction is discernible in Canon 
Curteis’s paper on “ The Reformation Settlement.’’ Since her 
emancipation from the Papacy, the Church of England “ hath 
done all things well.” Alike in doctrine and in discipline, 
theepoch of perfection set in from the moment that Elizabeth 
mounted the throne. In doctrine, theories about heaven and 
hell gave place to the proper study of mankind. Shakespeare, 
in Canon Curteis’s estimation, is a better theologian than 
Dante. Lest we should be thought guilty of misrepresentation, 
we give the exact words. As a consequence of the removal 
of “the Papal obstruction,” Shakespeare “has rehabilitated 
fresh and natural human life as a study of deeper interest 
than all the fantastic creations of Dante.” There is something 
really admirable in the decision with which Canon Curteis 
dethrones Dante from the theological eminence hitherto 
assigned him by men of all creeds. On the whole, however, the 
most striking feature of Canon Curteis’s paper is his epitome 
of Anglican Church history since Elizabeth’s accession. The 
Church of England was at once placed in-her true attitude 
towards the Pope,—an attitude ‘tempering profound respect 
with firm restraint.” We should like to see English history 
from 1558 onwards rewritten on these lines, because we must 
confess that without this aid we are unable to discover the 
“profound respect” of which Canon Curteis speaks. The 
“firm restraint ” is easily discoverable. It is embodied in a 
whole statute-book of penal laws. But where is the profound 
respect? We the more regret our ignorance because this 
profound respect was maintained, it seems, under constant 
provocation from * troops of Jesuit traitors who died not at the 
stake for religion, but at the gallows for treason.” Are we to 
gather from Canon Curteis’s paper that at each fresh execution 
of a missionary priest, an invitation was sent to the Pope “ once 
more to undertake his ancient and beneficial work” in England 
“as arbitrator, not ruler; as centre of unity, not focus of 
rebellion ; as first among his brother-Bishops, not as universal 
Bishop?” If so, these invitations have certainly escaped us ; 
we hope they duly reached the Pope. 

The present good feeling of the Church of England towards 
the Dissenters was, on the whole, more visible at the Congress 
than her good feeling towards the Pope in and after the reign 
of Elizabeth. The address presented to the Congress by the 
ministers of the several Nonconformist congregations in 
Wolverhampton was extremely good. It showed a hearty and 
generous appreciation of the work done by Churchmen, com- 
bined with a wise avoidance of those points on which Dissenters 
and Churchmen necessarily differ. The Bishop of Lichfield 
replied in a similar spirit, and had there been no further 
references to Dissenters, all would have gone smoothly. But 
in the Bishop’s address to the Congress, he seems to have a 
little outstepped his province. He described the increase of 
spiritual power in the Church of England as “ making itself 
felt in the gathering-in, one by one by one, of many from the 
ranks of Nonconformity, weary of political discourses and the 





strife of tongues.” We are quite ready to accept the Bishop’s 
diagnosis of conversions from Dissent to the Church as the 
correct one ; but we do not quite understand how he arrived 
at it. We cannot suspect Dr. Maclagan of frequenting Dissenting 
chapels in disguise, and though it has been said that Archdeacons 
are the Bishop’s eyes and ears, we feel it equally hard to believe 
that they are any more regular in their attendance there. How, 
then, does the Bishop of Lichfield know that political sermons 
are so often preached in Dissenting chapels? We may add that 
we feel corresponding wonder at the rival certainty to which Mr. 
Edward White has attained, that “ ten political discourses are 
delivered in the Church of England pulpits for one among 
the Nonconformists.” This, again, we are quite ready to 
accept; only, how did Mr. Edward White make the dis- 
covery? We should think it safer in cases of this kind to go 
to Churchmen for information about the kind of sermons 
preached in churches, and to Dissenters for information about 
the kind of sermons preached in chapels. And,on the whole, 
we advise the Anglican clergy to leave it to the converts they 
make from Dissent to assign the precise cause of their change, 
and to content themselves with being generally thankful that 
it has happened. 

The liveliest discussion at the Congress, probably, was that 
on “ Socialism and Christianity.” The Congress Committee 
had shown praiseworthy boldness in inviting Mr. Champion to 
read one of the papers, and Mr. Champion did not fail to make 
full use of his opportunity. Oddly enough, the clergy present 
seem to have heard him with tolerable patience so long as he 
rated the Church and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
only thing that irritated them beyond endurance was his 
denunciation of the outlay upon Westminster Abbey at the 
time of the Jubilee. Where Mr. Champion goes wrong is 
in confusing the moral commands which the Christian 
Church addresses to those who genuinely believe in her 
authority, with the coercive commands which the State 
addresses to its subjects. In so far as the Church can be 
shown to have fallen short in the former respect, she 
is fairly open to Mr. Champion’s censures. A Christian 
employer is under obligations to his workmen; a Christian 
master is under obligations to his servants; a Christian trades- 
man is under obligations to those who deal with him; a 
Christian purchaser is under obligations to his tradesmen,— 
higher and stricter than the obligations laid upon men in similar 
capacities who are not Christians. In so far as the Church has 
omitted to proclaim this higher standard, she has distinctly 
failed in her duty. But she might have done her duty to the 
full without, we fear, thereby realising Mr. Champion’s ideal. 
If all men obeyed Christ’s commands and followed Christ’s 
example, there would be no more sin or evil in the world. But 
statesmen have to deal with a world in which only a minority of 
mankind are Christians even in desire; and only a minority of 
those who wish to be Christians are at any pains to make them- 
selves what they wish. The utmost that the State can dois to 
frame laws which shall appeal with equal force to men of all 
religions or of none. Mr. Champion would seemingly make 
obedience to the precepts, if not to the counsels, of the 
Christian Church obligatory upon every citizen. At least, if 
he is not prepared to go this length, we do not understand 
how he can believe that “ if the spirit of the New Testament 
had been boldly and fearlessly preached to rich and poor in 
England, there would be no Socialist movement to discuss.” 
Surely he does not suppose that sermons would have converted 
England to Socialism, any more than to piety or morality. 


THE BOLTON STRIKE. 


A SERIES of very interesting letters describing the great 
strike in the engineering works at Bolton, signed by 
“A Member of the Iron-Trades Employers’ Association,” 
has during the past week been appearing in the Times. 
The picture that the writer draws of Bolton while a 
strike is proceeding in the town is a very astonishing one. 
Though the strike has now lasted for some twenty weeks, the 
works have not remained idle, since the masters have imported 
men from other parts of the country. The conditions under 
which these imported men are obliged to live are, however, of 
the most extraordinary kind ; and, indeed, the whole state of 
the town of Bolton may be described as one of social disinte- 
gration. The imported men have to be kept in guarded 
workshops, as if they were State prisoners. There, according 
to the writer, they eat and sleep and work, never 
daring to go outside, for fear of the intimidation which 
is exercised by the strikers, The factories look like 
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barracks. Portions have been cleared out, and instead of 
machinery are to be found rows “of small, clean-looking 
iron bedsteads, arranged one veside the other, for all the 
world like the dormitory of a barrack.” Rooms are set apart 
for the men’s meals and for recreation, and in the evening 
amusements are provided. Occasionally on Saturdays, some 
of the men who thus live and work in a perpetual state of 
siege, go to Manchester under a guard of police to visit their 
wives and families. The difficulties of getting men into the 
works, when they first arrive at Bolton, is extreme. The usual 
plan appears to be to clear the station previous to their arrival, 
and, the moment they arrive, to place them in cabs and 
drive them straight to the works, “under a strong escort of 
mounted police to protect them from the violent and threaten- 
ing crowd which invariably follows them with loud hootings, 
and, as often as not, with volleys of stones.” Though this 
plan seems to act for introducing large bodies of men brought 
from a distance, it is, says the writer to the Times, almost 
impossible for single workmen to make their way into the 
picketed works. 

The means by which the extraordinary system of boycotting 
that renders it necessary for the imported men to live as in a 
state of siege is kept up, are thus described :—To begin with, at 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other neighbouring towns, pickets 
of workmen are posted at the railway-stations in order to dis- 
suade men who may be found going to Bolton in response to 
the manufacturers’ offers of work, from accepting their terms. 
*‘ Tt need not be stated,” he adds, “ that the methods of per- 
suasion employed are often more forcible than polite.” At 
the Bolton station itself there are other pickets awaiting, with 
the same object, the arrival of the imported workmen ; while 
outside, it is stated that the violence of the mob would render 
unsafe the life of an imported workman, unless protected by 
the police. On the Saturdays, when the imprisoned workmen 
occasionally go home, they are followed by pickets, who actually 
enter the trains and leave Bolton in order that they may 
pursue the ‘knobsticks” to their homes, and there bring 
every possible form of local pressure to bear. The writer of 
the letters to the Zimes quotes a curious letter from the wife 
of one of the men who had been in the habit of visiting her 
on Saturdays, in which she warns her husband thus :— 

“Dear Husband,—I write this to inform you that you had better 
not come home on Saturday, as Mrs. —— was here at our house this 
morning, and she said that the club men were at their house on 
Saturday last waiting for —— and you, and they say that they will 
be at their house next Satarday again, and that they will be at all 
the stations to meet you. They will be at Salford and New Bailey 
Stations, for they say you must have got out at one of them last 


Saturday, but they will be sure to meet you next Saturday, and they 
say if it is twelve months’ time before they catch you, they will have 


it in for you.” 

It is a curious feature of the strike that the boycotting of the 
imported men is, either through fear or through sympathy, 
taken up by the local tradesmen. The food on which the men 
imprisoned in the works live has all to be brought from 
Manchester, since the Bolton dealers in food refuse to 
supply them. The quotations from the local Press, in which 
tradesmen who have by mistake supplied commodities for use in 
the works apologise, which are given verbatim by the writer of 
the letters to the Times, exhibit more clearly than anything else 
the extraordinary condition of Bolton. For instance, a butcher 
writes in the Bolton Daily Chronicle of July 5th last, to deny 
the rumours that have been put in circulation as to his supplying 
meat to the firm of Hicks, Hargreaves, and Co., “for the 
knobsticks’ [imported men] consumption.” ‘“ I should decline,” 
he ends, “in my own interest to supply any such firm.” 
Another man writes to say that in his absence his wife 
“ supplied potatoes to Mr. Harwood, of Hick’s foundry, not 
knowing that it was for the strange workmen.” A third 
tradesman, a cabinet-maker, writes to the editor of the Bolton 
Evening News on July 14th last, to say that it is untrue that 
he supplied the beds for the imported men; while a third 
offers, through the same paper, his “ most humble apology ” 
on account of his wife having supplied potatoes and green peas 
for Hick’s and Wood’s foundries :—‘ This was done through 
her great ignorance, as she supposed ‘knobsticks’ were 
the men on strike.” It is stated that if a person is 
suspected of going to purchase anything for the “knob- 
sticks,” he is followed at once by a picket, whose appear- 
ance at the shop-window is quite enough to secure a refusal. 
Almost every possible form of passive boycotting seems, indeed, 
to have been had recourse to. For instance, clergymen who 
have gone to carry on services in the works, have been hooted 
at and insulted, and even members of the congregations of 
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their churches are said for this reason to have abs 
selves, while children have been withdrawn from their Soe 
schools. Such is a summary of the condition of the tenant 
Bolton, as sketched by the writer of the Times’ letters, Writer 
as they avowedly are from the point of view of the emplo 4 
it would not, of course, be fair to treat them as contliadee 
evidence. It is, of course, possible that there may be unwitting 
exaggerations, or that material facts which would tell in eet 
of the men have been overlooked. Still, the letters ar 
nae pong hd —— of a kind which makes it difficult 
not to believe that in the main the fa 
se cts are ag they are 

What, it must be next asked, are the circumstances that 
have produced so extraordinary and so lamentable a result? As 
sketched in the Times’ letters, they are briefly these :—In the 
year 1886, the five great firms which monopolise the iron trade 
in Bolton, and employ nearly two thousand hands, deemed it 
necessary, owing to the depression of trade, to reduce the wages 
of their employes by 74 per cent.,—the amount by which wages 
rose in 1872. The reduction was accepted by the men on the 
condition that it should only remain in force so long as no 
systematic overtime was worked, This condition was fair enough, 
If the works were working systematic overtime, then trade 
must be in a state of prosperity such as would justify 
the workmen in demanding a larger wage. Systematic over- 
time arising from a glut of work must, however, be distin. 
guished from casual overtime merely arising from some 
accidental circumstance, such as break-down work, or the 
necessity of keeping one small department going beyond 
regular hours in order that the ordinary amount of work 
should be provided next day for the whole shop. Apparently, 
at the beginning of the present year a considerable amount of 
overtime was being done at the Bolton works. The men 
accordingly considered that the moment had come when their 
wages should be raised to the old rate. The masters, how- 
ever, refused, and on these grounds :—The overtime, they 
declared, was not such as could fairly be called systematic 
overtime. It was not due to increased prosperity, but to the 
desire on the part of the employers to turn out pieces of 
machinery intended for the various local exhibitions. This 
work, when done, would not be remunerative, but might very 
likely do good to men, as well as masters, by attracting work to 
Bolton. The men, however, did not seem to see matters in 
this light ; and finally the dispute was brought to a head by 
the men refusing to work overtime at all. To this the 
employers replied by a notice declaring that all men refusing 
to work overtime would be discharged. As the men held 
firm, the result of this notice was the present strike. It 
is argued, on the part of the masters, that in their 
action they were only combating, in a mannner abso- 
lutely essential to the carrying on of their work, the growing 
tendency on the part of the Union to abolish all overtime, and 
to reduce the members of the Union to a dead-level of work 
and wage. ‘Such a policy,’ say the masters, ‘is destructive of 
our business,’ It might be argued, why not surmount the over- 
time difficulty by employing double shifts? But this, though it 
sounds plausible enough, is not practicable. In the first place, 
double shifts mean eight or nine hours of overtime, and this 
may be a great deal more than is wanted. In the second place, 
a workman is often an artist,—that is, he has a special and 
peculiar aptitude for the use of some complicated and delicate 
tool or piece of machinery. Now, to put another man to do 
his work is by no means an equivalent. Often the only way 
in which the work can go forward is by the particular work- 
man working overtime. To this the men, no doubt, will reply, 
‘These arguments are only shams. In truth, the employers 
want us to work long hours, to make us mere machines, to 
whom no time for amusement or improvement is to be given, 
and this slavery we will fight against as long as we can.’ 
That the working men have a full and perfect right 
not only to take this line if they choose, but to combine 
to enforce it, who can deny? What, however, they have 
no right to do is to persecute independent workmen in order 
to keep them from adopting a different view of the question. 
Into the merits of the overtime dispute we have no desire to 
enter here. For all we know, the merits may be with the 
men, Of this, however, we are certain, that the action of the 
Strike Committee in organising their system of picketing is 
little short of criminal. The independent men, and the 
masters who fight against such tyranny, deserve nothing but 
praise from all who desire to see labour free in England. 
Unions, as a whole, do good; but non-Union men have human 
rights, and the rights of citizens too. 
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THE NEW ROUTE TO THE FAR EAST. 


HE discussions evoked by trade depression are slowly 
T working round to a conclusion too commonplace to be 
accepted without a great deal of resistance. The true remedy 
for trade depression is to be found in trade extension. The 
conditions which affect existing markets are likely to affect 
them for a long time to come, Any beneficial change must be 
looked for outside the range with which Englishmen are 
familiar. In discovering new markets and in adapting our- 
gelves to the demands of new markets, there is still a field for 
the characteristic energy which has made English commerce 
what it is. The difficulty is to keep public attention sufficiently 
fixed on this point. There is not 4 solution of the 
problem which has not at times been in greater favour 
than this. Every kind of receipt for the rehabilitation 
of old markets—lower wages, longer hours, duties designed 
to punish the foreigner, duties designed to protect the 
native—all have their advocates; the one that is least heard 
of is that which leaves old markets to look after themselves, 
and bids the British trader fix his eyes on the new customers 
who are everywhere ready to give him their custom, if he will 
only ask for it. To ask for it, however, at least in a way that 
shall ensure being listened to, demands something more than 


. mere importunity. The machinery for developing the new 


trade must be provided in advance. The customers must be 
sought out, their wants must be studied, the best means of 
bringing to their doors the precise kind of goods that they want 
in the shortest possible time must be worked out in the 
minutest detail. If Englishmen are content with talking about 
new markets, they will develop them, indeed ; but it will be for 
others, not for themselves. 

It is this consideration that gives so much importance to the 
announcement that the Imperial Government have determined, 
in conjunction with the Canadian Government, to subsidise a 
mail service between Vancouver’s Island and China. There 
are no markets more important to Englishmen than those 
of the Far East. As yet, Europeans have only touched 
the fringe of the huge Empire which holds under its sway a 
third of the human race. The China trade, as we know it, is 
scarcely asample of the China trade as it might be if the wants 
of some 350 millions of people were fully satisfied. There 
are special difficulties, no doubt, in the way, but happily they are 
difficulties which are in course of disappearing. We have at 
least begun to master the secret of dealing with the Chinese, 
a secret never very soon or easily learnt by Englishmen—that, 
like meat as described by the butcher in “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” they “ must be humoured, not drove.” When we once 
set seriously to work to wait on their tastes, instead of trying 
to impose ours on them, there are no obvious or necessary 
bounds to the demand that may arise. In view of this con- 
tingency, every day that can be cut off the passage from India 
to China is a gain to the English merchant. It improves 
his chances of custom, and helps to give him the com- 
mand of the market. The official recognition of the 
hew route is a notice and encouragement to private enter- 
prise. It proclaims that the English Government sees a 
future for the passage by way of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a future which may one day give it 
a share of the trade which now goes by the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal. It is calculated that, as regards the ports 
of Northern China, there will be a very decided economy of 
time in going by way of Vancouver’s Island, an economy 
estimated in the case of Shanghai at from five to tendays. In 
the case of Yokohama, the gain is still greater; but less 
importance, perhaps, is to be attached to it, because of the 
magnitude of our possible trade with China when compared 
with our possible trade with Japan. But the saving on the 
Journey to Yokohama will be very marked—seventeen to 
twenty days—and though Japan looks but little by the side 
of China, the greater readiness of her people to assimilate 
European ideas may for a time make this the more important 
Tecommendation of the new route. We do not imagine, 
indeed, that the new route will ever supersede the Canal as 
Tegards the transit of heavy goods, The necessity of breaking 
bulk seems to constitute an insuperable drawback to its use for 
this purpose. But for light goods, and still more for letters 
and passengers—the last two, it must be remembered, elements 
of no less importance to the development of trade than the 
actual carriage of goods—it would offer immense advantages 
in the way both of speed and convenience. 


There is another point of view, however, from which a 
change which promises to make our relations with China more 








intimate deserves special welcome. Over and above any com- 
mercial advantages that we may look to reap, there are 
enormous political advantages, Englishmen have of late years 
shown an abnormal incapacity for appreciating the value of 
alliances; but they can hardly be blind to the peculiar value 
of the Chinese alliance. China and Russia are the two pre- 
destined rulers of Northern Asia. With Russia we have, and 
seem likely to have for some time to come, a possible occasion 
of quarrel on our Indian frontier. So far as England is con- 
cerned, this possibility need never be realised. We want 
nothing of Russia save to be let alone. But the complications 
of European politics do not allow Russia to use the same 
language. Or, rather, they do not allow her to use it in the 
same sense. To be let alone, as applied to the English in 
India, means to be left at peace to govern the territory we 
have. To be let alone, as applied to the Russians in Europe, 
may mean to be left at peace to annex fresh territory. We 
cannot be certain that an attempt at this annexation will not 
saddle us with responsibilities both towards our own people and 
towards other European States that we could not honourably or 
safely decline ; and in that case, the neighbourhood of Russia 
to our Indian frontier would at once become a serious danger. 
In this case, the advantage of a Chinese alliance—the advan- 
tage of even the benevolent neutrality of China—would be 
incalculable. The mere necessity of keeping an army of 
observation on her Chinese frontier would make Russia very 
much less formidable as an enemy of India. 

As regards India itself, any gain to be looked for from the 
new route is alternative and contingent. But it is not for 
that reason to be put aside. So long, no doubt, as we can 
use the Suez Canal in time of war without molestation or 
hindrance, we shall not want to send reinforcements to India 
by way of Vancouver’s Island. But it must not be forgotten 
that, in time of war, the temptation to close the Canal against 
our troopships may be overwhelming, while the facilities of 
closing it as by accident would be very great. We have only 
to imagine ourselves left in possession of the Cape route to 
India and nothing else, to see as by an illuminating flash what 
the Vancouver's Island route might become to us. The Cape 
route, as has been well pointed out by a correspondent of the 
Times, is largely a coast route ; and where the coasts belong to 
foreign Powers, such a route must always contain a possibility 
of danger. The route by Vancouver's Island is throughout 
either on the high seas or on Briiish territory. It crosses the 
Atlantic to Canada, it crosses Canada to Vancouver’s Island, 
it crosses the Pacific to India. Under circumstances, therefore, 
which, if not probable, are at least quite possible, it might be 
of great advantage to us to have the power of sending troops 
to India by this road as well as, or rather than, by the Cape; 
while in the conceivable case of our desiring to send troops to 
Northern China, the gain would be great, even over the route by 
the Canal. That the Government are evidently not blind to 
this element in the question, is shown by the conditions they 
have imposed as regards the vessels to be employed in the 
new service, They are to be “built according to Admiralty 
requirements, to be capable of steaming more than sixteen 
knots, and to be available in war-time for service as armed 
cruisers or transports.” 

It is to be hoped that when the particulars of the new service 
come to be arranged, the Government will bear in mind a resolu- 
tion which the Associated Chambers of Commerce passed 
unanimously on Wednesday week. The point of this resolution is 
that the Post Office is looked upon too much as a revenue-earning 
department. It is only commonly just, indeed, that it should 
be regarded in that light, for the Postmaster-General’s surplus 
last year was something like two anda half millions. But if this 
surplus is really made by limiting the facilities for commercial 
intercourse, it may be nothing better than a very short-sighted 
and objectionable tax. Supposing, for example, that a weekly 
mail service between Vancouver's Island and China would 
develop the new route to the East with much greater rapidity 
and certainty than a fortnightly service, and that this weekly 
service were withheld merely on the ground of expense—then, 
we say, the possession of a large surplus by the Post Office 
would be a thing to be explained, not a thing to be boasted of. 
We have heard of protection of new industries; it ought not 
to be the object of the Post Office to show how new industries 
may be taxed. 


THE STRENGTH OF AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


—" visit of Signor Crispi to Prince Bismarck, and the 
result which it indicates, have given a freeh interest to 
the much-debated questions respecting the war-strength of two 
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out of three States which have not unexpectedly come together. 
Practically, we say two—Austria and Italy—for no one, even 
in his dreams, doubts the might of the German Army. It is 
the most complete array of military force ever put on foot, at 
least in the modern world ; and it enjoys that unique advantage 
because it is thorough from top to bottom, and ready to start 
on a campaign at a moment’s notice in full fighting trim. The 
reason is, that it is conducted strictly throughout upon sound 
business principles, and pervaded by them in all its parts. It is 
a living organism, which adapts itself to new conditions, new 
wants, new inventions; and so long as that all-informing spirit is 
preserved, it can never shrink into the hard, dry fossil which at 
Jena met the youthful armies of France, guided by the master- 
mind of Napoleon. The potency of the German host, there- 
fore, to wage war may be taken for granted, and no more need 
be said about it. But Europe has not a like opinion in regard 
to the armies of Austria and Italy, not only because each has 
suffered defeat during the last quarter of a century, but 
because, for reasons easily understood, the public have not the 
same faith in the capabilities of Austria and Italy to organise 
and maintain in perfect order, a similar, or even relatively 
similar, example of combative energy. Yet it is not so very long 
since the Germans were not credited with the qualities they 
have so conspicuously displayed ; and less than forty years ago, 
the Italians were regarded as people who could never combine 
under a single Crown, much less produce an effective armed 
force ; while the military nation par excellence was, in general 
opinion, the French. Time, the greatest teacher as well as 
the greatest innovator, has corrected these large errors, 
Whatever judgment Count Waldersee, the reputed successor 
of Von Moltke, may have formed after seeing a part of the 
Austrian Army in action on the fields of Transylvania, it is 
perfectly plain from independent reports that, if the whole is 
up to the sample, the Austrian Emperor possesses a tough and 
supple instrument which will not be swept away so easily as 
some have imagined. And it would be strange, indeed, were it 
otherwise. He rules over an Empire abounding in fighting 
races, some of whom have stood the wear and tear of ages, 
and have survived trials of spirit and endurance certain to 
erush out weak peoples, and through all have preserved 
their political institutions as well as their military spirit. 
If an army could not be made out of the German, 
the Croat, the Tyrolese, the Hungarian, and the Pole, 
sturdy infantry and born horsemen, where could fighting 
materials be found? Nor have they ever shown any un- 
willingness to march, except during the quarrel between the 
Empire and the Magyar. Over and over again has the House 
of Hapsburg been able to raise armies out of the ground, and 
spring afresh to battle after terrible defeats. In those days, 
we admit, the modern system did not exist; but the difference 
tells in favour of Austria, for she has now, in addition to the 
warlike spirit of her varied peoples, a regularly constructed 
machine and continuous training. The recruits are not caught 
up, thrust into battalions, and led to battle, as they were at 
the beginning of the century. They are prepared before- 
hand, and fall into their places when summoned. They 
are not raw material, like their forbears, but manufactured 
articles, which, if not finished up to the German standard, 
have at least a training equal to that bestowed on the 
bulk of the French and Russians. In the recent manceuvres, 
which, of course, were performed by the active Army on 
@ peace-footing, a competent military observer declares that 
the Honved Infantry, practically a national militia, “did as 
well as their comrades of the Line; while it is recorded of 
two Jaeger battalions, also Hungarian, that after marching 
fifteen miles in three hours, * they looked as fresh as possible,” 
and went through some brushwood so nimbly, that they would 
not have suffered much under real fire. When next the 
Austrian cavalry is decried, this sentence may be remembered, 
— The way the cavalry moved, their pliability and handiness, 
and the combined vigour and regularity of their charges, must 
have struck all the foreign officers with admiration.” It is 
not, indeed, mere numbers, especially if such numbers consist 
of “dragoons” on the new Russian model, that will rout 
such horsemen as these. The whole theory that the 
mere multitudes of Cossacks and dragoons which may be 
thrust into Gallicia will ensure victory, could only be framed by 
one who does not understand war. It is not a question of 
numbers so much as of skill, and we may repeat what we have 
said before, that the “new model” of the Russian mounted 
men will stand little or no chance against the Austrian cavalry. 
It might have been anticipated that a Government which does 
not disdain science would have a fine artillery, and the verdict 
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of the military critic is that “ the activity and mobility of the 
field batteries were beyond praise.” The stuff of the Arm: 
then, is good; its numbers on a war-footing would be a 
siderable, even when judged by modern standards of magnitude. 
and, of course, the number which could be placed in the field 
would bear the usual ratio to the whole. Where doubt comes 
in is whether Austrian working arrangements are sufficiently 
painstaking and precise to meet the stringent and often 
exacting requirements of warfare, and whether the plan of 
mobilisation is suitable and complete. We do not mean on paper 
but as a fact. Nothing would be an adequate test, except car 
itself ; but with the superb examples before them, backed by 
native capacity, the Austrians and Hungarians should be able to 
reach a reasonable practical standard. In any case, depend 
upon it, the Army of Austria-Hungary is a big weight to 
throw into any scale. 

The third in the trio, Italy, is in the position of an untried 
Power. But this much must be remembered,—that the Italian 
division was one of the best in the French army which 
marched to Moscow; that Napoleon, so great in organisa- 
tion, sprang from an Italian stock; and that the House of 
Savoy has always possessed military aptitudes from the days 
of the Green Count to our own. King Humbert is a keen 
soldier, with the business faculties of his race; and the pre- 
sumption, at least, is that twenty years have not been vainly 
spent upon Italian military organisation. The old Piedmontese 
Army had a reputation, and always sustained it in action ; but 
the Army of Italy has yet to win its spurs. Although the 
successive War Ministers have passed immense numbers 
“through the mill,” and have steadily applied their powers to 
the training of the force in all branches, it has yet to be 
proved how far the machinery will work smoothly and 
effectively, and to what extent the essential method of mobilisa- 
tion has been carried towards completeness. All we can 
properly say is, that a large Italian Army really exists, 
in fact as well as on paper; that the King and his advisers 
are grimly in earnest to make it a strong and _ trusty 
weapon; and that the nation is tremblingly alive to the neces- 
sity of being a substantial Power, and eager to prove that it 
isso. But if the land force, though untried, is more than 
respectable in quality as well as in numbers, the Navy takes a 
high rank among fighting-ships afloat, and brings a really 
formidable contingent to the maritime resources of the allies, 
So that, taking all together, the array of military and naval 
potentialities now in line, ashore and afloat, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic, is so vast that its mere exhibition should 
preserve the peace, and if that is broken, prove its might in 
the hazardous game of war. Whether it will do so or not, will 
depend, however, in no small degree upon the presence of 
superior Generals, and the moral force which one side or the 
other can rally to its side, 








THE PURPOSE OF PAIN. 

M* T. C. DENT, the surgeon who on Monday delivered 

the annual inaugural address to the students of St. 
George’s Hospital, concerned himself chiefly with the question 
of pain; but though he said many interesting things, he did 
not contribute much towards an explanation of the intellectual 
side of that puzzle. Rather, he slightly deepened the fog. It has 
always been contended, as a partial explanation of pain, that it 
acted as a protection to the human race, which, if it felt no pain 
from certain acts, might never learn to avoid them. That is 
certainly a truth as regards some acts, such as taking hot coals 
from a fire, or drinking boiling water, or walking carelessly over 
rough ground, all which men avoid, because they have had, 
either personally or through the testimony of others, ex- 
perience of pain. “The burnt child,” said the old cooks, 
who reduced wisdom to pemmican, “dreads the fire,” and 
so they popularised the idea of protection as the apology 
for pain. Unfortunately, however, this form of protection 
is singularly imperfect, the pain bearing no kind of pro- 
portion or ratio to the danger involved. As Mr. Dent 
points out, a man may have agony from toothache, which, except 
for the pain it involves, does not matter; but if he has a great 
aneurism, with a consequent liability to sudden death, or a liver 
“ saturated with cancer,” from which there is no recovery, he 
obtains no warning from pain. Pain gives no warning against 
malaria, or many infections; while some of the poisons 
opium, for instance—inflict no pain at all. The protecting 
influence of pain, though it exists, is therefore comparatively 
of small importance, and as an explanation of the reason for pain, 
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is totally inadequate. So, it has long been conceded, is its directly 
educating influence. Not to mention that many human 
peings pass from the cradle to the grave without experiencing 
physical pain, and that the allowance of pain served out by Cir- 
camstance or Providence is astoundingly unequal—those who 
say it is not, never felt acute pain—it is an open question still 
whether pain makes men, on the whole, better or worse. It 
makes a few men better, past all question ; but they will generally 
be sincere devotees of some creed which teaches resignation, and 
the majority of mankind believe in no creed of the kind. Pain 
makes the natural man very angry; and in a savage state he 
attributes it to witchcraft, partly, no doubt, in order to make the 
resulting vindictiveness seem rational. The Australian who 
breaks his arm “goes for” his nearest enemy at once, on the 
plea that he has obviously and unmistakably bewitched him. 
The modern world is not inclined to believe that pain makes 
children better, having, in fact, banished the old idea about 
the curative influence of the rod; and though many modern 
jdeas are erroneous, that one has much evidence in its favour. 
We should say that among the unchastened races pain 
developed mach more evil than good, and tended, on the whole, 
to deteriorate man, as it is believed to have deteriorated the 
carnivores; and even among the civilised its effects are often 
either null or evil. It would be hard to prove that women are 
morally the better for their tortures in childbirth; while the 
effect of much pain on men is as often resentment or chronic 
bitterness, as patience or resignation. The dread of pain, again, is 
the grand cause of cowardice as well as of caution, and though the 
virtue of courage may be over-praised—we do not think so, for 
courage is unselfishness—it is impossible to deny that cowardice, 
except when wholly involuntary, is a noxious vice. Strike out 
of the world the selfishness developed by fear of pain, and it 
would not only be a happier world, which may not signify, but 
a better world, which certainly does. Yet if the ultimate reason 
for pain is its educating influence, its effect should always be 
seen at least in a tendency towards good. 


Is it not conceivably possible—we offer it as a suggestion to 
be considered, and not as a theory to be accepted—that the object 
with which pain is sent into the world is not the development 
of man’s moral nature so much as the development of his energy. 
Man can do one thing which God, from his very perfectness, 
cannot do, and that is, make an effort; and whatever the 
grand concealed purpose, a part of it must be that man should 
strive. We may not see what he can do by striving, or how he 
can add by striving to the store of force in the universe; 
but if he were not intended to strive, to develop will, and 
display energy, and make exertions, the world would surely 
have been made a very different one from what it is. It is 
always whipping him up, him and the animals too. There 
are only two forms of pain which are absolutely universal 
among sentient creatures, which men feel as strongly as 
women, and animals more keenly than both, and which human 
beings, whether refined or degraded, absolutely refuse to endure ; 
and those two are hunger and thirst, the two grandimpelling forces 
of the world. Without those two pains, there would be no world 
such as we know it. The wild animals would saunter away life 
doing nothing; the useful beast, released alike from hunger 
and the whip, would be worthless to man; and man 
himself, thongh he might reflect as well as saunter, would 
scarcely be brought to work. There are other whips, no 
doubt, and to thinkers who confuse Western Europe with 
the world, those whips may appear most potent; but take 
away thirst and hunger, and Asia and Africa—that is, three- 
fourths of mankind—would sink back in resigned calm, lazy, 
and probably intensely vicious, lotus-eaters. Why do things, 
when resting brings no pain? hat is the creed of the few 
places where food involves little labour; and if it involved none 
anywhere, that would have been the creed of the restless Aryan, 
who 1g at the top now mainly because he felt the necessity of 
escaping pain more keenly than his neighbours, and could inflict 
More pain on them. Is it not possible that a painless world—if we 
could conceive of such a thing, and that is more difficult than the 
unreflecting think—would be a world with indefinitely less 
energy in it, that is, a world less capable of working out the 
divine purpose, whatever that purpose may be? Is it, in fact, 
not conceivable that the object of the mystery of pain is the 
Production of energy? We can all see that is the result, with 
animals as well as human beings, of the only two pains to which 
every sentient creature is liable; and may it not also be the result 
of the remainder ? Many men escape pain all their lives, but 





all are affected, and in some sense dominated, by the knowledge 
that pain is in the world and may be shared by themselves. 
Mencannot feel the pain of childbirth, but their knowledge of that 
pain affects their whole view of women and their willingness to 
work for them. Nobody can prove the fact in regard to all pain; but 
we think many will dimly see that all visible pain, besides develop- 
ing sympathy, helps to nourish a condition of mind which of itself 
kills or diminishes the tendency to ease which, if indulged, 
would be fatal to the utility of man in the great scheme of the 
universe. He must have a value somehow, little as it may be 
—and to predicate littleness of an immortal being is pretty 
much nonsense—and if he lived, as he would live in a painless 
world, like a stronger Hawaian Islander, that value would be 
reduced to zero, for it must lie ultimately in his energy, a 
quality as essential to moral grandeur as to the attainment 
of concrete or intellectual results. That some forms of 
pain seem useless, or even injurious to enterprise—e.g., sea- 
sickness—is little to the matter, if to the totality of pain 
in the world is due an appreciable impulse to exert our- 
selves. And we repeat that it may be. A painless world 
is hardly conceivable, because it would be a world without 
any irresistible and permanent impulse towards doing anything ; 
but so far as we can conceive of it, it would be of necessity a world 
given up to reflection by the few, and to enjoyment by the 
many, and we know what sort of world that would rapidly 
become,—a Rome without the circus, which last would be savour- 
less without any agony to see. A painless world would be a 
world of worthless men and women. 

But we may be told, if this suggestion has anything in 
it, the necessary deduction is that pain is a good, and 
should, even if preventable, be permitted to continue. Nay, 
the true deduction is precisely the contrary. If it is the 
object of pain to stimulate human energy, there is no 
form of energy which it stimulates so much, or which is 80 
valuable, as the sustained energy necessary to the prevention of 
pain. Three-fourths of mankind, if we include the growers 
and distributors of food—and hunger is the universal pain—are 
devoting themselves to that task already, and it is neither done 
nor will be done. The inventor of anwsthetics did not diminish 
the energy of mankind, bat increased it by restoring health for 
the world’s work, which, if our suggestion is valid, is ordered 
and compelled by the fear of pain. ‘The philanthropist does no 
mischief, except when he diminishes the energy of those he 
helps, and that is not often, the great impelling forces driven by 
pain being wholly beyond his reach. He can do something, but 
the fear of hunger is fortunately produced by laws over which 
he has no control; and in diminishing other pain, he is using, 
and using well, the very habit of exertion which pain, as we are 
to-day contending, was intended to produce. 





THE NEW EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC POLF. 
TWNHE news that the Australasian Governments have agreed 

to combine in asking England to assist them in sending 
an expedition of discovery into the Antarctic Circle, serves to 
remind us how utterly unknown is that vast quarter of our 
globe. While the Arctic regions have been approached and 
explored from every side, the seclusion which shrouds the con- 
tinents and seas that lie within the Antarctic Circle has hardly 
been broken. Once, indeed, the veil of mystery—more obscure 
than the deepest haze that ever rests on the Polar ocean—was 
lifted for a moment, and men heard in amazement of the voyage 
of the ‘ Erebus’ and the ‘Terror’ in what seemed an enchanted 
world. Breaking through a belt of ice, the ships found them- 
selves upon a shallow open sea, and, sailing due south, saw 
between them and the Pole the edge of an ice-bound continent. 
Inland, the snow-clad cone of a mighty volcano, from which 
smoke and flame were issuing, rose over twelve thousand feet into 
the sky, and near it another mountain of almost equal height. 
To bar all access to this land, was reared the most astonishing 
barrier that the mind of man can conceive. Sheer to the water 
fell the sides of an ice-wall two hundred feet high. Not a 
promontory, not a fissure, marred its smooth seaward face, 
which towered above the masts of the two ships as they 
passed beneath. At the top the wall was flat, and extended 
inland for a thousand feet. ‘To surmount this barrier no 
attempt was made; and all efforts to find an inlet proved use- 
less; for four hundred and fifty miles the ships followed the 
course of the ice-wall without finding any break. It was not, 
however, in these discoveries alone that the expedition of the 
‘ Erebus’ and the ‘Terror’ was successful, Captain Ross, who 
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Commanded the expedition, succeeded in reaching a point from 
which the distance to the Magnetic Pole was computed to be 
only one hundred miles. This was, with the exception of a 
passing visit from the ‘Challenger,’ the last attempt to explore 
the Antarctic Circle. It is hardly to be wondered that the 
Australians, who lie comparatively so close to this unknown 
region, should desire to know its true nature; for till a new ex- 
ploration has been made, there is nothing possible but the merest 
conjecture on the subject. Possibly in the Antarctic there 
is a larger extent of ocean than in the Arctic regions, but the 
land and water is differently distributed. In the Arctic region, 
the water is around the Pole. In the Antarctic, the Pole is in all 
probability surrounded by a solid continent. But though the 
stretch of the Southern Polar ocean is greater than that of the 
Northern, the continent is vast enough. Elisée Reclus, the first 
of French geographers, perhaps the greatest geographer now 
living, computes that the unknown South Polar region is of such 
vast extent that were the moon to drop upon it, we should be 
unaware of what had happened. These are the actual words 
taken from the opening chapter of the “ Géographie Univer- 
selle ’:—In the Northern zone, it is true that bold seamen, the 
honour of our race, have gradually narrowed this mysterious 
space, and in our day the fragment of the terrestrial globe which 
remains to be discovered in these regions does not exceed the 
hundredth part of the surface of the earth. But on the other 
side of the world the discoveries of the explorers still leave an 
enormous void,—a void of such diameter that the moon 
could fall within it without touching those parts of the planet 
which have already been visited by man.” Whether this 
vast unknown space is land or water, must no doubt in 
great measure be pure conjecture. The fact, however, remains 
that only a hundred miles of land lies between a point that 
has been already reached by ships and the Magnetic Pole. In 
the North Polar regions, the difficulties to be surmounted by the 
explorer are far greater; for there, huge masses of ice per- 
petually in motion and crashing against each other with fearful 
violence, and storms and dense fogs, render the passage of men 
upon the ice-floes very dangerous. Captain Parry, for instance, 
who penetrated farther North than any other explorer, had to 
return owing to the motion of the fields of ice. At the Sonth 
Pole, the fact that it is solid land that has to be traversed would 
probably make the attempt far easier. To surmount the ice- 
wall would surely not be an impossibility ; and this accomplished, 
the hundred miles on land ought to be traversed without any 
insuperable difficulty, for the cold, it is thonght, would not in- 
crease so as to render human life impossible. 


With such prospects of discovery, can it be wondered that 
the Australian Colonies are extremely anxious to send an 
expedition well enough equipped to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the South Polar regions? That the assistance they 
ask will be forthcoming in some way or another, we can 
hardly doubt; for though Australia is primarily interested, 
England, in common with the rest of the world, is concerned 
that the whole configuration of the globe should be known. 
No doubt the question raised over any scheme of dangerous 
discovery will be raised over the contemplated expedition. 
What is the good, it will be asked, of risking men’s lives 
and spending money to see whether you can get a mile 
or two nearer the South Pole, or to find out whether a 
place now marked blank in the map is land covered with 
ice, or water frozen into solid ice? Whichever it is, is utterly 
umimportant, since both land and water in these latitudes are 
perfectly useless. This view sounds plausible enough, but it 
is not a just one. The expedition, if it sails, will not be intended 
merely to try and find something, though no one knows exactly 
what that something is, or what the good of it will be when it is 
found. It will start to discover the secret of laws which will affect 
Australians when they are masters of a fourth of the habitable 
globe. The knowledge of the conditions that govern the climate 
of Australia is extremely important for its inhabitants. These 
conditions, however, cannot possibly be understood until the 
geographical configuration of the Antarctic Circle has been 
ascertained, its meteorological features, the set of the ocean 
currents, and the magnetism of its seas and continents have 
been properly observed. In our knowledge of magnetism, there 
are whole spaces absolutely vacant which might be filled by the 
study of the new phenomena certain to be presented to those 
who enter the unknown regions for which the expedition is 
intended. It cannot be called merely satisfying an idle curiosity 
to actually reach the Southern Magnetic Pole, though it is not pos- 
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sible to say beforehand exactly what may be the results to be 
derived from such a discovery. 

It is much to be hoped that the expedition, if it starts, ag it 
seems almost certain it will, should be made thoroughly efficient 
If the voyage of discovery is worth undertaking, it is certainly 
worth doing in such a manner that no possible chance of 
acquiring information as to the Antarctic regions shall be Omitted, 
At present it would seem as if the proposal were only to send 
two vessels to discover whether or not there exists a great 
Southern continent, and not to try any speculative attempt to 
reach the Pole itself,—at least, in the accounts of the scheme 
already published, nothing is said about such a project. Sarely 
such an omission would be a great mistake. It may perhaps 
be argued by the respective Governments of the Colonies that 
the matter is not one which is of a sufficiently practical kind to 
permit their spending taxpayers’ money on the quest. IE this 
is so, why cannot some of our millionaires come to the rescue, 
and enable Australia to fit out a supplementary expedition 
whose primary business shall be to traverse the hundred miles 
between the point reached by the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror, ang 
the Magnetic Pole? It is strange that such projects are not 
more eagerly seized on by men to whom the actual expenditure 
is as nothing when compared with their wealth. The example 
in this particular field has, indeed, already been set by the 
Americans,—Mr, Gordon Bennett having fitted out at his own 
expense the expedition sent out in the ‘ Jeannette,’ which ended 
so disastrously in her being crushed and sunk by the ice. If it 
were easy to find means of spending money in such a way that 
the spender’s name should be immortalised, it would not seem 
strange that rich men so seldom avail themselves of the oppor. 
tunities at their disposal for winning a great name in the world by 
some striking act of the kind we have indicated. Since, however, 
it is proverbially difficult to do, the wonder is the greater. To be 
remembered as the man who set in motion a search which ended 
in the discovery of the reason for magnetic attraction, or of the 
forces that set flowing the great currents of the ocean, would bea 
claim to honour and fame which no one could despise. Yet how 
unlikely is it that any of the Englishmen who own incomes 
above that fifty thousand a year beyond which reasonable 
yearly expenditure is impossible, will ever think of spending a 
hundred thousand pounds in order to gratify the desire of their 
fellow-men to know more thoroughly the world in which they live! 
Wealth, however, in our age seems to bring with it so intense a 
timidity as to the manner in which it may be used, and is so 
strong a desire to escape criticism in that use, that there seems 
little hope that any rich man will think of sending out at his own 
expense or of assisting to endow a public expedition for Antarctic 
discovery. 

Before leaving the subject, it will not be out of place to point 
out that the dangers of the proposed expedition are not likely to 
be very great. Even in the Arctic seas, the art of wintering on 
the ice is so well understood, that if reasonable precautions are 
taken, there is no danger of disaster,—for instance, if in the case 
of Lieutenant Greely a depdt-ship with a reserve of stores had 
been placed in such a position as to be able to communicate 
each year with the explorers, their terrible privations need not 
have been endured. In the Antarctic regions, too—notwith- 
standing the fogs—the nature of the sea is by no means 
dangerous. We may, therefore, look forward to the new expedi- 
tion without fear, and with confidence that information of a 
most valuable and interesting kind will be added to our stock of 
knowledge. It is but a little garden Man has, and it seems 
feeble for him not to know it all. 

FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 

HE Derry Journal, the organ of the National Party, reports 

a meeting convened by the Parish Priest of Gweedore on 
August 26th last, to “ heartily condemn the tyrannical action of 
the Tory Government and their salaried officials in committing 
to gaol for six months the noble-minded, pure-hearted, self- 
sacrificing William O’Brien, for the courageous and constitutional 
exercise of free speech and civil liberty in defence of the perse- 
cuted tenants of the descendant of the ‘ Wolves of the Galtees;’” 
also to announce that they “contemptuously scorn and despise the 
action of Captain Hill in sending to Gweedore his bloodhounds 
to harass and oppress the rack-rented tenants of Gweedore, and 
that we pledge ourselves to meet with fearlessness and courage 
the struggle now forced upon us, and to resist by every con- 
stitutional [?] means in our power this last outrageous attempt 
to support dying landlordism in Gweedore.” The reverend chair- 
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man, who represents the local branches of the National League 
and the “ Plan of Campaign ” in Gweedore, refers subsequently 
to Captain Hill in the following terms :— They had Captain 
Hill, whose history was nothing, bat who had the misfortune to 
have the sins of his father visited upon him...... When 
Lord Arthur [sic] Hill came to Gweedore, there was not a house 
that did not belong to the people...... there was not a single 
settler in all Gweedore; the land belonged to the people, and 
to the people alone.” 

Now that this remote district of Donegal has been thus 
brought before the public, it may prove instructive to in- 
quire what was the social condition of its population before 
the year 1838, when Lord George Hill commenced what Carlyle 
calls in his Irish journal “the largest attempt at benevolence 
and beneficence on the modern system (the emancipation, 
all-for-liberty, abolition-of-capital-punishment, roast-goose-at- 
Christmas system) ever seen by me, or like to be seen. Alas! 
how can it prosper, except to the soul of the noble man himself 
who soearnestly tries it, and works at it, making himself a slave 
to it these eleven years.”* A memorial drawn up by one Patrick 
McKye, National schoolmaster, and endorsed by the Parish 
Priest, Chief Constable, and Chief Officer of the Coastguard at 
iweedore, was presented to the Lord-Lieutenant in the year 
1837. It gives a list of household and farming imple- 
ments as then existing in a parish said to contain 4,000 
inhabitants (reported 9,049 in the census of 1841) :—‘* One 
plough, one cart, seven forks, two feather-beds, eight chaff- 
beds, no swine, twenty-seven geese, three turkeys, no clock, 
no fruit-trees, turnips, carrots, parsnips, clover, nor any 
vegetables but potatoes and cabbage.” The memorial “humbly 
sheweth, that these people are in the most needy, hungry, and 
naked condition of any tuat ever came within the precincts of 
my knowledge, although I have travelled a part of nine counties 
in Ireland, also a part of England, Scotland, and America...... 
Whole families sleep together on one bed in the bare buff (this 
bed merely a heap of potatoes occasionally). Sheep and cattle 
are dying of starvation; the people forced to eat the flesh of 
such, which ’tis reasonable to suppose will raise some infectious 
disease among them; and the people will die more numerous 
than the sheepif some immediate relief be not sent...... I will 
venture to challenge the world to produce one single person to 
contradict any part of my statement...... I can show any 
unprejudiced gentleman one hundred and forty children bare 
naked during the winter...... Man and beast housed 
together... ... Some houses having from a hundredweight 
to ten or fifteen tons of dung within its walls, only cleaned out 
once a year. The National school has greatly decreased in 
number of scholars, the master of the same, with a family of 
nine, depending on a salary of £8 per annum. If,” concludes 
poor Patrick, “I may hyperbolically speak, it is an honour to 
the Board of Education !” 

The wretched condition of these people was in part due to the 
system of Rundale then prevalent amongst them, in part to the 
infinitesimal division of farms, there being no visible landlords, 
agents and bailiffs seldom venturing into the district. Lord 
George Hill bought five properties situated in Gweedore, parish 
of Tullaghgobegley, barony of Kilmacrenan, county of Donegal, 
in or about the year 1838. There was an acreage of 23,000 toa 
population of 3,000, about 700 of whom paid rent. The condi- 
tion of these poor people, as described by Patrick McKye, was 
more deplorable than could well be conceived. Famine was 
Periodical, fever its attendant, their dwellings were but walls of 
sods or rough stones, without mortar to bind them, without a 
chimney, the hole called by courtesy a window covered with a 
dried sheepskin, the cattle occupying half of the space, without 
any partition between man and beast. Each tenant had his 
portion of land in thirty or forty different places, unfenced, as 
each morsel was so small that sometimes half-a-stone of oats 

sufficed to sow it. One poor man ultimately gave up his land in 
utter despair of making out the thirty-two portions he was entitled 
to. Fights, trespasses, confusion, and assaults were the natural 
consequence of this system. On a certain day, the cattle of one 
townland were brought down from the mountains and allowed 
to run over all the arable ground, whether crops had been dug 
and saved or no. No one would try to manure or improve his 
own patch, as his neighbour's cattle were seen to get the benefit 
of it. In spring, no one could begin to sow or set crops till 
after the cattle went to the mountains. If any one had the 
enterprise to reclaim a portion of bog or mountain, he only 








* Carlyle visited G weedore in the year 1849, 


enjoyed one crop off it; afterwards it was divided amongst all 
the tenants of the townland, in proportion to their nominal rents. 

The cabins were clustered close together in clachans,—a great 
evil, as it tended to the spread of disease, and encouraged the 
women to waste their time in scolding and gossip. This packed 
condition of the colonies was almost a source of civil war. The 
total neglect by landlords of these wild regions was in a great 
measure answerable for their uncivilised state. Left to them- 
selves, and naturally an affectionate race unwilling to part from 
their children, the old people invariably left their farms to be 
shredded up into patches, and divided amongst their numerous 
offspring at their deaths. In one instance, half-an-acre was 
known to have been held by twenty-six persons. While dividing 
and subdividing, they often sold the good-will of the land for 
unheard-of sums, a practice still prevalent in Ulster. 

Such was the condition of things which Lord George Hill set 
himself manfully to combat in the years 1838-39. Here Carlyle 
found him labouring with unabated zeal ten years later, having 
already sunk large sums of money in road-making, building, 
and otherwise employing the people for whose welfare he had 
become responsible. These people already began to say,—* We 
have great peace now.” Alas! alas! that the intervention of 
fanatical politicians should be putting a sword into the hands 
of a naturally well-disposed peasantry. Carlyle spent some 
days, pecring with his shrewd Scottish eyes into all the large 
improvements beginning to bear fruit in 1849, at Gweedore. He 
suffered, it would seem, more than was his wont, from dyspepsia 
during that Irish tour; yet his first entry in his journal charac- 
terises Lord George as “a man you love at first sight. Excellent, 
polite, pious-hearted, healthy man,—sympathy with all good in 
this Lord G.,—candid openness to it.” While the concluding 
one is,— In all Ireland, lately in any other land, I saw no 

such beautiful soul.” 

A small book compiled from notes made at different times by 
Lord George Hiil, and entitled “ Facts from Gweedore,” gives a 
modest record of how his work of reform was commenced and 
carried out. This book, which has become very scarce, is about 
to be republished, with the permission of the Hill family, and 
little as the present attitude of the people of Gweedore may 
encourage others to follow in the footsteps of that devoted and 
self-sacrificing man, it is yet to be hoped that a lesson may be 
learnt from its pages of how to deal with the Irish peasant. 
The details of the battle then so successfully waged against 
prejudice, starvation, and indolence, must prove most interesting 
and instructive to all reformers. 

The first thing to do was to make personal acquaintance with 
every tenant. This was facilitated by Lord George’s knowledge 
of the Irish language. Having fitted up a temporary room to 
live in, he visited each cabin,—the people frequently remarking, 
as he left them, that he “ couldn’t be a lord at all, for he spoke 
Trish.” Finding that there was no means of selling produce, or 
of obtaining the necessaries of life, he built a store at the little 
port of Banbeg, having to import masons and carpenters from 
Derry, who were often soalarmed by the wild aspect of the country 
that they would vanish mysteriously, under cloud of night, after 
receiving their first week’s pay. Wood and iron were brought 
from Derry, and a good wheelwright established on the spot, 
ready to make carts, wheelbarrows, &c. Salt, soap, tea, tobacco, 
candles, and such common necessaries were shipped from Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, and sold at low rates by this wheelwright ;* 
while a surveyor and agriculturist were brought from Scotland 
to parcel out the farms and teach the people the rudiments of 
husbandry. This reallotting of farms was the crucial business, 
yet it had to be faced bravely. Notices had to be served on all 
existing tenants in the first instance. Lord George then sum- 
moned the people of one townland, and explained to them the 
new system of allotments about to be made. A committee 
named by themselves accompanied the agent and surveyor, and 
assisted them in laying out the new farms, which were distri- 
buted by lot, pains having been taken to see that no one suffered 
by the change. All reasonable objections were carefully con- 
sidered, complaints and grievances listened to with untiring 
patience, and in many cases redressed, some being of thirty years’ 
standing. 

As over twenty thousand acres had to be redistributed, and as 
this was a difficult business, being met at first by great opposi- 
tion and much misunderstanding, it took three years to complete 
this settlement of the farms. Before long, however, the benefit 











* Sales increased in the following ratio:—During the first quarter they 
amounted to £240 123. 10d.; in the corresponding quarters of the two following 





years they had reached the sum; of £260 and £550 respective'y. 
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had become so evident to the new landholders, that the agent 
was besieged by petitions to get the allotments made with all 
speed. Had the people not felt that the utmost faith would 
be kept with them, this dividing of so wild a district could never 
have been effected. 

At first, nothing would induce them to fence in their farms, 
though good payment was offered for the work. A fearless 
wanderer who came that way began to make a fence, in defiance 
of showers of turf thrown at him as he worked. It came to the 
ears of the wheelwright that this fence was to be demolished on 
a dark night. Taking two policemen with him, he set out as 
soon as he heard spades at work. He called out in a loud voice, 
when all fled but one, who was captured, after a great struggle, 
minus his clothes. This individual swore informations against 
all concerned in the act of destruction, which alarmed the people 
so much that they set to work forthwith to make their own fences. 

Houses had to be removed to the new farms. This, however, 
was a less difficult business than might he supposed. The 
householder hired a fiddler, and assembled all his neighbours, 
when, by turns dancing and working, stones, sticks, and thatch 
were shouldered, and set up again on the new site in an 
incredibly short space of time. The evening then finished up 
with a dance in a neighbouring house. 

When some degree of order was thus established, roads made, 
a mill, store, school-house, &c., built, Lord George offered 
premiums for the encouragement of industry. A list was dis- 
tributed of these prizes,—for draining and fencing; land for 
neat cabins with a chimney, the manure-heap removed to a 
reasonable distance, and a shed erected for the cattle; for good 
bedding and bedclothes ; for woollen cloth and knitting; for an 
improved breed of cattle and pigs (the little book relates how all 
these things had been taught by Mr. Robertson, the Scotch 
agriculturist, and his wife) ; for butter, poultry, &c. The people 
at first declared it must be a hoax,—no gentleman would be 
such a fool as to give his money only to benefit others. Seeing, 
however, how strictly all promises made to them were fulfilled, 
some decided to ‘‘try the thing,” and in 1840, 36 competitors 
came forward, £40 being so fairly distributed as to give general 
satisfaction. In 1843, 250 competitors came forward to compete 
for prizes amounting to the value of £69 12s. 6d. The report of the 
seven gentlemen trom neighbouring counties who awarded these 
prizes is well worth reading, as showing what wonderful fruits 
the people had even then begun to reap from the untiring and 
skilful supervision of their landlord, and the expenditure upon 
the property of all rents received. During the first fourteen 
years of his occupancy, Lord George Hill expended, indeed, not 
only all the rents received, but large sums in addition derived 
from other sources. His object being to improve the condition 
of the people, and of the land by their means, not by their ex- 
patriation, in no instance was a tenant dispossessed of his farm 
in making changes and new divisions of the property. In a 
little paper, entitled “Thoughts on Emigration,” Lord George 
asks ‘‘ why should emigration be encouraged by the State, there 
being room enough for the people and for their improvement at 
home, and when so much larger an amount of human happiness 
might be diffused through Ireland if a portion of public 
patronage were bestowed upon the promotion and encourage- 
ment of elementary instruction, thereby conducting life, vigour, 
and hope into those channels which private benevolence can 
scarcely be expected to originate and keep going? The evils of 
emigration,” he adds, “are great personally and politically ; 
personally, it inflicts expatriation, a punishment without crime; 
politically, it is a sort of national suicide, needlessly, wilfully, 

recklessly discarding a worthy, intelligent, enterprising 


To encourage the influx of wealth to the country, Lord George 
built a good, comfortable hotel in the midst of his model farm 
at Gweedore, in the year 1842. The present writer found it hard 
to believe that, owing mainly to the exertions of the reverend 
gentleman whose words are quoted at the opening of this article, 
this pleasant resort of English fishermen was boycotted during 
the years 1881-82. The ban had been taken off when she 
stayed there in the summer of 1883, but the sad sufferings 
inflicted on the establishment and the few domestics who 
remained faithful to a kind mistress, were then fresh in all 
memories. The hotel-keeper, now far away from Gweedore, 
said, with tears in her eyes,—“ Captain Hill refused to take a 
penny of rent from me this year; and badly off he must be for 
rent.” Lord George’s honoured life had closed four years pre- 
viously. In 1883, the writer happened to ask a poor man 





whether there had been many evictions in Gweedore, “Wh 
not one!” was his reply. “The Captain has offered 5, 2 
the pound, I hear; but, indeed, the rints be so low you'd be 
ashamed to hear of them; 7s. 6d. the whole rint in some Cases 
It’s not the rints that does us any harrum, it’s the want of 
work.” The writer had read a letter shortly before in the Times 
stating that six hundred evictions had taken place in Gweedore, 
or were imminent. 

This year, Gweedore looked most smiling. The crops werg 
excellent, the houses well thatched and whitewashed, while the 
people riding past the hotel double to chapel were only too 
smartly attired, in gay hats, cashmere dresses, and beaded lace, 
“ Ah!” said an old-fashioned woman to me; “it is a pity to see 
them forsake their good strong homespuns, and spending perhaps 
three months’ earnings on their backs.” In the ante-League 
days the people of Gweedore were wont to say, “ We have great 
peace now !” referring to old times, and contrasting them with 
their condition under the new régime. Poor people! they 
would still be loyal to the family they used to love go well, 
if let alone. If the abolition of the landlord, so triumphantly 
proclaimed to the crowd on August 26th by their priest, ever 
takes place, and the people are “ left to themselves,” things may 
revert to the old state once more. Poor men in the West have 
said,— What good is the law to us if we have nothing to 
put into it? We want more wages and more manufactures, 
We don’t want to drive away strangers, but to get them to come 
among us and spend some money, and show us how to earn it,” 
‘* And what about Home-rule?” “The half of the people don’t 
know what it means. They think it is to give them the land 
for themselves just.” Would the land, under such conditions 
as have been described in the opening sentences, be of much 
use to them ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LUXURY OF LOAFING.—II. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Rugby, Tennessee, September 19th. 
I wave always had a strong curiosity about hermits—remember 
I paid a shilling as a small boy, when I could ill afford it, to see 
one, somewhere up by Hampstead, a cruel disappointment— 
used to make shy approaches to lonely turnpike keepers before 
they were abolished, with no success; finding them always, like 
Johnson’s “ hoary sage,” inclined to cut sentiment short with, 
“Come, my lad, and drink some beer,” I came to the conclusion 
long since that the genuine hermit is as extinct as the dodo in 
the British Isles. I was almost excited, therefore, the other 
morning, to get a note on a dirty scrap of paper here, asking for 
the loan of a book on geology, for, on inquiry, I found it camefrom 
‘the Hermit.” He had suddenly appeared to the man who drives 
the hack, and sent it in by him. No one could tell me anything 
more except that the writer was “ the Hermit,” and lived, no one 
knew how, in a shanty four miles away in the forest. I got the 
book out of the library, “loaned” a pony, and in due course 
found myself outside a dilapidated snake-fence, surrounding 
some three acres of half-cleared forest, and the rudest kind of 
log-hut ; evidently the place I was in search of, but no hermit. 
While I was meditating my next move, a dismal how), like (I 
should think) the “lulilooing” of Central Africa, came from 
out the neighbouring bush. I shouted myself, and in a few 
moments “the Hermit” appeared, and certuinly at first glance 
“filled the bill” satisfactorily. His head was a tangled mass 
of long hair and beard, out of which shone two big, blue eyes; 
a long, lean figure, slightly bent, and clothed in a tattered shirt 
and trousers which no old Jew clothesman would have picked off 
a dunghill. I explained my errand and produced the book. 
He thanked me, excused his dress; had other clothes, he said, in 
the house, which he would have put on had he expected me; 
was rather excited, so I must excuse him, as his “ buck” had 
gone right off, in disgust, he believed, at the smallness of his 
flock, as he had only eight ewes. “Buck” I found to be 
Anglice “ram,” and that it was in the hope of luring back the 
insufficiently married lord of his flock that he had been howling 
when I came up. On my doubting whether such a call would 
not be more likely to speed the flight of the truant “ buck,” he 
rushed away in the other direction and uplifted it again; andin 
two or three minutes the eight ewes, with several lambs, were all 
round him, rubbing against his legs, while an Angora goat 
looked on with dignity from some yards off. From our talk I 








found that he was a Shrewsbury man, knew three or four 
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janguages, and mathematics up to the differential calculus; 
found England “ too noisy,” and, moreover, could get no land 
there; had come out and gone to the agricultural class at 
Cornell University; had now bought this bit of land, on 
which he could live well, as he was a vegetarian (pointing 
round to some corn, turnips, &c., in his enclosure); had in- 
digestion at first, but now had found out how to make 
pread which agreed with him. His trouble was the forest 
hogs, which were always watching to get at his crops, and 
his fence, having weak places, would not keep them out, so 
he had to be always on the watch. If he had any one to keep 
out the hogs, he could go and find his “ buck,” he said, wistfully. 
The better man within me here was moved to offer to keep 
watch and ward against hogs while he sought his “ buck ;” but, 
on the whole, as the sun was already westering, and I had 
doubts as to when he might think of relieving guard, my better 
man did not prevail, and I changed the subject to the book I 
had brought. He glanced at the title-page, was pleased to find 
that it was of recent date, as his geology was rusty. Then, as 
he did not invite me into his log-hut, I rode away. Next 
evening, as I was strolling down our street, my attention was 
called to the notice-board outside the chief store, kept by an 
excellent, kindly New Englander, Tucker by name, who very 
liberally allows any of his neighbours to use it. Here I found 
the following notice from “ the Hermit,” which had been sent up 
by the hackman, to be posted. It opens, you will remark, in 
the true prophetic style. It ran:—‘ Ho! all ye passers by! 
Strayed—like a fool!—a Ram (a male sheep), butts like a 
nipper, and runs after! God will bless the seer if he lets Isaac 
Williams, of Sedgemoor Road, know. That is all. Please, Mr. 
Tucker, post this. Oh, I forgot,—Buy of Tucker!” I think you 
will agree that I have struck a bond-fide hermit in my old age. 

But to return to my loafing idyll. Perhaps, if I had to select 
out of several the ideal loafing-haunt in these parts, it would 
be the verandah of our Doctor, another bright New Englander, 
a graduate of Harvard, and M.D., who, after fourteen years’ 
practice at Boston, was driven south by threatenings of chest 
troubles, and happily pitched on this tableland amongst the 
mountains. Not that he is a loaf-brother, except on rare occa- 
sions; a man diligent in his business, and prompt to answer 
any professional call; but as nobody seems ever to be ill, his 
leisure is abundant. The greater part of this he spends in the 
study and practice of grape-culture, in which he has, in the five 
years since he took it up, earned a high reputation. But in these 
autumn months, all the pruning, thinning, and tending are over 
in the forenoon, and in the hours which follow, which are 
delightfully hot and enjoyable to all sun-lovers, he is generally 
to be found in his verandah, well supplied with rocking-chairs. 
In front of the verandah is his principal vineyard, sloping south, 
and at the bottom of the slope, right away to the distant moun- 
tain-range (with Pike’s Peak soaring to the clouds, the centre of 
the military telegraph system in the war, from which messages 
were flashed to Look-out Mountain, over Chatanooga, in the 
critical days of battle before Sherman started on his march to 
the sea), wave beyond wave, as it were, of many-coloured forest, 
each taking fresh tints as clouds flit over, and the triumphant 
old sun slopes to the West. ‘There one may find the Doctor in 
his rocker, his feet higher than his head on one of the verandah 
supports—and all who have learnt to appreciate the rocking- 
chair will agree that “heels up” is half the battle—his 
tobacco and a book on vines on a small table by his side, 
and over his head, within easy reach, a rope depending 
from the verandah roof. At first I took it for the common 
domestic bell-pull, but soon discovered its more subtle bearing 
on the luxury of loafing. The doctor had been much exer- 
cised by the visits of birds of outrageous appetite to his 

“Norton’s Virginia” and other precious vines. At first he had 
resorted to his double-barrelled gun and small shot—indeed, it 
yet stood in a corner of the balcony, loaded—but had soon 
abandoned it. Its use was compatible neither with his love for 
birds or the enjoyment of his rocking-chair. So, by an ingenious 
arrangement, he had hung bells at five or six points in the vine- 

yard, connecting each and all with the depending-rope, so that 

no sooner did a bird settle with a view to lunch or dinner, than 
it was saluted by a peal from a bell close by, which sent it 
skirling back to the forest, while the Doctor had neither to 
lower his heels nor take the pipe from his mouth. 

Watching tke entire discomfiture of the birds adds, I must 

Own, a keener zest even to the delicious view and air, and to the 

racy stories of Western life poured out by one or another 





of the loaf-brethren. A specimen or two may amuse your 
readers. Placard over the piano in a favourite resort of 
Texan cowboys,—“ Don’t shoot the musician; he is doing 
his best.” Cowboy entering the cars at midnight, thermometer 
below zero, after snorting for a minute, lets down a window, 
is remonstrated with, and replies,—“ Wal, I’d as soon sleep 
with my head in a dead horse as in this car with the 
windows shut!” Another tale I repeat with hesitation, 
though it was seriously vouched for by the narrator as going on 
in his neighbourhood, and within his own cognisance. An 
eccentric settler, who played the fiddle powerfully, and lived 
next a man who had thrown a bridge over a creek, in respect of 
which the knotty question of “right of way ” had arisen between 
them, read, or discovered somehow, that excessive vibration was 
the cause of the fall of bridges, and that a well-known railway 
iron bridge had been distinctly felt to vibrate to the notes of a 
fiddle, all that was necessary being to find the right chord and 
play up. Thereupon he set himself on the peccant bridge, and 
fiddled till he had hit on the sympathetic chord to his own satis- 
faction; since which he has put in all his spare time at the 
bridge, fiddling on the right chord and looking for the signs of 
a crash and the discomfiture of his neighbour. A mad world, 
my masters! And lucky for the world, say I. But for the 
cracked fellows going up and down, what a dull place it would be! 
The whole neighbourhood—or, at any rate, the men of hunting 
age—have suddenly been roused into unwonted excitement and 
activity by the presence of a specimen of the larger carnivora 
close to this town. It is either a large panther or what 
they call a Mexican lion,—at any rate, as big a beast of this 
kind as are bred over here, as his footprint, seen of many 
persons, clearly proves. He has been heard to roar by numbers, 
and Giles, the saw-mill man, who, passing along wholly unarmed, 
saw him gliding through the bush close by, puts him at five feet 
from nose to tail (root, not tip) at least. Giles adds that, at the 
sight, his hair stood up and distinctly lifted his straw hat,—so 
perhaps his evidence must be discounted considerably. Any 
way, a party, now collecting dogs to bring him to bay, start 
to-morrow at dawn to give an account of him. It is more than 
a year since one has ventured down this way. A slaughter- 
house which has lately been set up in the woods near by would 
seem to have drawn him. Let us hope that no cunning old 
sportsman will watch there to-night and bag him single-handed, 
and I may possibly have to tell you of a memorable hunt next 
week, Vacuus Viator. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a ge 
[The Rev. S. Singer sends us an immense letter on the sub- 
ject of the “ Superstitions of the Synagogue,” described by us 
last week. As it must be shown to the author of that paper, 
we are compelled to postpone its publication until next week. 
We postpone Dr. Kingsley’s letter for the same reason. We 
must add that while we are open to any corrections of fact, we 
cannot undertake to publish a whole controversial literature 
about the meaning of Jewish ritual.] 


A CORRECTION. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SprecTaTorR.”’ | 
Dear Sir,—We notice you mention the name of our firm in 
reference to an article in the Princeton Review. 

We have only to say that the assertions of Mr. Brander 
Matthews are both untrue and uncalled for. 

All American authors whose writings we have a special 
interest in have had from us due consideration, financially and 
otherwise.— Y ours faithfully, 

FREDERICK WaRNE AND Co. 

Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, October 4th. 


[We regret we should have circulated an unfounded state- 
ment, even in a quotation.—Eb. Spectator.) 





BIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sirn,—The facts stated by my friend, Mr. Walter Strickland, 
about the bat and the wasp, are each of them very curious, and 
quite new to me. I am sure they may be fully depended on. 
Perhaps it may not be known to some of your readers that one, 
at all events, of our land-birds has a like power of raising itself 
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from the water, as mentioned in the following extract from my 
“ History of British Birds,” in the account of the woodcock :— 

“Charles St. John, Esq., relates that the master of a ship had 

observed some of these birds, when tired and exhausted, pitch for a 
moment or two with outspread wings, in the wake of the ship, and 
having rested themselves for a few moments, pursue their way. As 
a corroboration of this, I may state that it is mentioned in Jesse’s 
‘Gleanings in Natural History,’ that a gentleman having disturbed a 
woodcock on the banks of the Humber, the bird flew over a sand- 
bank, and disappeared. On following it he observed it securely 
riding on the waves, and it remained there some time, as if quite 
accustomed to the sea. On being again disturbed, it rose without 
effort, and flew away.” 
One would have thought that the feathers of a land-bird would 
at once have clogged it on the water, set so very differently as 
they are from those of sea-birds, whose motto is, Merses 
profundo, pulchrior evenit; and’they are without the webbed 
feet which may, I think, possibly afford something of a fulcrum 
to sea-birds in rising from the surface. 

Darwin, however, by the “ use of the imagination,” dispenses 
with any and all such, and tells us that a wingless bird comes by 
degrees, though we have never seen the “ transitional grade,” 
at first to “ float along the surface of the sea,” and “ ultimately 
to rise from its surface and glide through the air.” How a bird 
that gets its living by flying, at first without even the rudi- 
ments of wings or feet, could exist for a day, to say nothing of 
the millions of years his theory demands, he has not con- 
descended to tell us.—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Morris. 





ENAMEL FOR THE BOTTOMS OF SHIPS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In your note on the race of the ‘Thistle’ and the 
* Volunteer,’ in New York Harbour, you refer to the above 
subject, and suggest a silver or aluminium sheathing, qualifying 
the idea, however, by saying that the experiment should be left 
to millionaires. 

Now, though probably most millionaires are yacht-owners, it 
does not follow that most yacht-owners are millionaires. Allow 
me to give through your columns to the poorer “ brethren of the 
craft” a cheaper substitute. Let them try a mixture of yolk of 
egg and black-lead, laid on wet, and burnished when dry. 

The writer remembers, some twenty years since, two instances 
when the crack ten-oar cutter of the British Fleet on the China 
Station was beaten by an infinitely inferior crew from a Yankee 
sloop-of-war. This was the notion they tried; and they, and I, 
attributed their victory as much to this cause as anything else. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-R.N. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENTS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Nineteenth Century of this 
month impeaches the competency of the Irish Parliament to 
extinguish its own existence. Mr. Gladstone is distinct enough 
in explaining competency in this matter to mean moral, and not 
legal competency; and in speaking of the competency of the 
Parliament of Great Britain to enact the Septennial Act, in 
1716, he speaks of the same kind of competency. “ My point,” 
he says, “ however, is simply this, that on the title of Parlia- 
ment to pass even this measure, the controversy was solid and 
real, although at that period the precedent created in 1784 of an 
appeal to the people by dissolution, growing out of the India 
Bill, had not been set.” 

T have two observations to make upon this, one of them merely 

a speculation. Can it be that Mr. Gladstone contemplates pro- 
posing that the Septennial Act shall be repealed? And does 
he contemplate, in recommending that repeal, to question the 
moral competency of the first Parliament of George I. to enact 
it, seeing that the country was not appealed to by dissolution P 
If Mr. Gladstone has any such project, it is right that he should 
be furnished with all arguments in its favour. He is mistaken 
in saying that there was no precedent for appealing to the 
country by dissolution. Charles II. dissolved two Parliaments, 
each of which had sat for but one Session, to take the sense of 
the country on the succession to the Crown. William III. dis- 
solved a Parliament which had sat for but one Session, to take 
the sense of the country on going to war against the French 
King. And Queen Anne dissolved a Parliament which had sat 
for but two Sessions, to take the sense of the country between a 
Whig and a Tory Ministry. 

My opinion on the questions of moral competency that may 
be raised is not of importance, but I would remark that to 
object to competency, regarding either the case of the Septennial 
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Act or the case of the Irish Union, goes to prove too much 
The Scotch Union is as impeachable on this ground as the Trish 
Union. The Land-tax Settlement is also impeachable on the 
same ground. The Act of Settlement itself was actually, ang 
I suppose, by some sincerely, objected to as altra vires of Pos. 
liament. The Jacobite contention all through was that Parlia. 
ment was not competent to deal with the Succession. It is an 
argument, when believed in, no matter to what it may be applied, 
of a peculiar and dangerous nature. Itisa necessary inference 
from it, that what has been done ultra vires is to be assumed ag 
null and void at opportunity. It is an entirely different kind 
of objection from that which may be advanced against many 
proposals, viz., that they are morally wrong; and it is inferior 
in moral weight to the latter, which may convince, while the 
other contention will be commonly answered by an assertion of 
power.—I am, Sir, &c., Epmunp Lawrence, 








POETRY. 


A BALLAD OF THE HOUR GONE BY, 
From many a distant land, in many a tongue, 
With many tears and many a bitter moan, 
With hearts for loss of dearest treasure wrung, 
We cast ourselves, Princess, before thy throne ;, 
Upon thy servants let thy grace be shown, 
Grant us the boon for which we loudly cry. 
But now ’twas here, now seems for ever flown,— 
The hour gone by. 





Accurséd be the bell which sadly rung 

The close of that lost hour; its fatal tone 
Within our ears like adder’s poison stung. 

So many seeds we had that are unsown, 

So many ungarnered sheaves we may not own, 

So many stars uncounted in the sky! 
Grant us this boon, or we are all undone :— 
The hour gone by. 


We see it now shine brilliantly among 
The fairest flow’rs along our memory strewn ; 
The sweetest songs within that hour were sung, 
The dearest loves belonged to it alone: 
We wasted it. Ah! how shall we atone ? 
The present hour is void, and we descry 
Naught in the future; wherefore we bemoan. 
The hour gone by. 


Enxvot. 
Princess, unless thy heart indeed be stone, 
Grant us the boon or e’er thy servants die ; 
We crave one hour—of all the hours but one !— 


The hour gone by. 
Louis N. Parker. 








BOOKS. 


—_—@——. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION.* 
Ture name of Dr. C. J. B. Williams has long been a familiar 
and famous one in the profession of medicine; but it was not 
merely a gracious act on the part of his son to call this volume 
a second edition, although it is in great measure a new work, 
for the relations between the author of the original treatise and 
the writer of the present one are not merely those of kinship, 
but those of master and pupil as well. In addition, the immense 
experience of the elder physician has been at the service of the 
younger; while in its general plan and scope, the edition 
before us has followed the model of its predecessor. But the 
enormous strides made almost annually during the last two or 
three decades by every branch of science, render it necessary at 
shorter and shorter intervals practically to rewrite the treatises 
that met the needs of the penultimate generation of students 
and inquirers. This is particularly the case with that most 
important and interesting of the biological sciences—pathology 
—and it is becoming so with the scarcely less important art, 
now rapidly developing into a science, of therapeutics. Dr. C. 
Theodore Williams, nevertheless, has not delayed the appearance 
of this much-wanted volume without cause. Up to the great 
* Pulmonary Consumption: its Etiology, Pathology, and Treatment. By C. J. 


B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S.; and ©. Theodore Williams, M.D. Second Edition. 
By Dr.C. Theodore Williams, With Plates and Woodcuts. London: Longmans. 
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discovery of Koch, that of the tubercle bacillus, no very notable 
advance had been made in the pathology of tuberculosis. Our 
knowledge had become exacter and more complete; but behind 
the fact of the development of tubercular matter in various 
tissues and organs we peered, indeed, but saw nothing. Now 
the veil has been lifted, in the bacillus organism we see a 
definite and invariable antecedent of tubercular degradation, and 
aturn is given both to the pathology and therapeutics of the 
fellest among the many diseases that curtail and embitter life 
that cannot fail of bringing it within the sure grasp of scientific 
medicine. 

The discovery of the bacillus was rendered possible mainly by 
the processes of what may be termed a new science,—that of 
micro-chemistry. Patient investigations have shown that 
almost every variety of biological material, protoplasmic or 
other, can be detected and isolated qualitatively by the use of 
chemical re-agents and staining-fluids ; and without the applica- 
tion of these, no microscopical research of the present day is 
regarded as complete, or even valuable. In this way, not only 
are the details of known structure made more clear, and their 
relations better established, but structures undreamt-of and 
unknown are brought into view, such as the fine reticulation of 
protoplasm itself, and the whole class almost of pathologic 
organisms, the study of which has become one of such magnitude 
and importance as to create a new science,—bacteriology. One 
of the most attractive chapters in the present volume is that 
which describes the methods by which the bacillus tuberculosis 
may be detected ; but space may be better employed in giving 
some notion of the organism itself, of the part it plays 
in the production of pulmonary consumption, and of the plan 
of campaign it indicates against that too-often inexorable 
malady. 

That tuberculosis conld be communicated has long been 
known. Laennec may have been the victim of an involuntary 
inoculation. Villemin, Simon, Sir Andrew Clark, and others 
successfully inoculated various animals with tubercular matter ; 
and in 1874 two Greek physicians inserted phthisical sputum 
under the skin of a maw dying from gangrene, in whose lungs, 
after death, scattered tubercular formations were detected. 
Even the presence of a morbific organism had been suspected ; 
but it was Robert Koch who detected it, isolated it by successive 
cultivations—processes of great delicacy and of quite recent 
discovery—and finally by direct experiment proved it to be the 
immediate cause of tuberculosis. Out of two hundred inocula- 
tions he performed, only one failed, a signal instance of scientific 
skill as well as an irrefutable proof of the truth of a theory 
based upon wide pathological researches. Hvckel believes that, 
in addition to plants and animals, a third series of organisms 
exists, and to this series possibly bacilli and bacteria will finally 
be relegated. At present they are claimed by the botanists. 
The bacillus tuberculosis is a straight or slightly curved rod of 
protoplasm, apparently stractureless, from gos0 to r3d00 Of an inch 
long, and 75350 to josuo Of an inch broad. At times, the organism 
undergoes a shallow constriction at regular intervals, and in 
each of these bead-like portions what is regarded as a spore is 
developed. In the plates at the beginning of the book, Dr. 
Williams has given excellent representations of the appear- 
ances presented by the stained organism under the microscope, 
in its various stages and modes of aggregation. Itis not merely 
characteristic of phthisis in all its forms, but is the immediate 
agent in the production of scrofuala, as well as of that dire 
disease, lupus ewedens, showing that pulmonary consump- 
tion is but a case of the morbific operation of this 
minute but deadly organism. The Dacillus is introduced 
into the lungs by the breath, and finds its way into the 
alveolar epithelial cells. How this entry is effected is not 
known. Probably healthy cells can resist it, and the walls of 
the cells must be softened or degraded by some inflammatory or 
other pathological change before infection becomes possible. 
Once within the cell, the bacillus induces a modification, doubt- 
less of a chemical nature, of the protoplasmic material, resulting 
in exudation, followed by disorganisation and the formation of 
caseous matter. Often, fortunately, a kind of secondary in- 
Hlammation is set up, the products of which becoming converted 
into a fibrous mass in which bacilli are never found, isolate the 
bacilli and work a natural cure. In other cases the organism 


gets into the blood or lymph through the coats of the vessels, 
when the tissues may become rapidly involved on an extensive 
scale, and all hope must be abandoned. But these are less 
common, and at the outset are amenable to treatment. 


Up to 











the time of Koch’s discovery, the therapeutics of consumption 
were almost wholly based upon empirical experience. Cod- 
liver oil was the sheet-anchor of the practitioner, and still is 
so. But we may confidently look forward to a new feature, 
when not only will the citadel be even better defended and 
strengthened than at present, but the enemy will be com- 
pelled to raise the siege. The expression bacillicide has been 
coined, and the thing is so eagerly hunted after that it will ere 
long be found by some skilful and patient investigator. Science is 
on its track, and science in these days has ten times the power 
and volume it had a few decades ago. Meanwhile, the spread of 
the disease can be arrested by simple means, and in what may 
be termed climatic medicine, new and powerful mitigants have 
been found which the facilitation of travel places within the 
reach of patients of moderate resources. Of these, mountain 
air is perhaps the most important, and of this remedy Dr- 
Williams gives an exhaustive account in his chapter on the 
climatic treatment of consumption, together with a comparative 
description, from a therapeutical point of view, of the principal 
stations for this cure. On the whole, the Andean slopes offer 
probably the best hopes of arrestment of the disease; but 
the high Alpine valleys are shown by experience to be almost 
equally efficacious, and are, of course, much more accessible. 
There are, however, many cases in which mountain air is 
positively contra-indicated, and, in fact, the choice of climate 
is no easy matter. Full data do not even yet exist upon 
which the physician can securely base a decision; but Dr. 
Williams’s record of his experience goes far to meet this 
deficiency. 

According to the Registrar-General’s reports, one death in 
every eight that occurs in this country is due to phthisis. The 
importance, therefore, of a knowledge of the duration of the 
disease, and of the conditions which modify that duration, can 
hardly be over-estimated. To arrive at some definite conclusions 
in this matter, Dr. Williams has analysed a series of a thousand 
cases, taken from his father’s practice between 1842 and 1864, 
with a care and minuteness that, applied to statistics so exten- 
sive, give a special value and interest to this part of the work. 
Phthisis, being usually a chronic disease, it was necessary to 
limit the period in order that the after-history of the patients 
—all members of the well-to-do classes—might be investigated. 
In the first place, males are more subject to the disease 
than females, in the proportion of three to two, and it is 
during early middle age—between twenty and forty—that 
symptoms first show themselves, It is curious that between the 
ages of thirty and forty males appear to be three times as liable 
to attack as females,—among the thousand cases, 183 males were: 
attacked between thirty and forty, against 66 females between 
those ages. Dr. Williams’s analysis of these cases is ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; but we can only give a few of the general 
results,—198 of the patients died, or 20 per cent., after an 
average duration of the disease of nearly eight years, the 
highest average, Dr. Williams says, with pardonable triumph, 
yet published. Sixty-four per cent. of them lived more than 
five years after attack. With the remaining 8/2 cases, the 
average duration of the disease is something higher, the majority 
living from five to ten years, and not a few from fifteen to thirty, 
or even longer; while a few patients have been absolutely 
cured. Females, though less liable to consumption, succumb 
sooner than males, dying five and a half years earlier. These 
cases seem to have been all treated before Koch’s discovery 
of the bacillus; and we may fairly hope that the therapeutics of 
the disease will ere long gain as much as its pathology from his 
admirable researches. Some hereditary predisposition may be 
traced, according to Dr. Williams, in about half the cases of 
phthisis. Probably, however, this is not a predisposition to 
the disease so much as to a condition of the lung-tissue in 
which it is specifically liable to such inflammatory and other 
changes as render the epithelial cells permeable by the bacillus 
organism. 

Dr. Theodore Williams possesses a good literary style, and 
treats his subject with the lucidity a thorough knowledge of it 
could alone give. Medical treatises too often err by being either 
exclusively scientific or exclusively practical. Dr. Williams’s 
work is neither, but an exhaustive pathology of the disease is 
made the basis of a clear and practical system of therapeutics ; 
and the present volume will, for many years to come, remain the 
standard authority on all questions connected with the pathology 
and treatment of pulmonary consumption. 
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FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS.* 


‘TuIs is an agreeable and interesting piece of literary patchwork, 
the outcome of extensive reading, and disfigured by no purple 
patches of the author’s own insertion, who is content to supply 
in straightforward fashion the thread of narrative required in 
each case. The interest attaching to the fifteen pieces whose 
first representations are here recorded, differs widely in degree. 
In two cases, The French Monsieur and Dumas the younger’s 
Dame aux Camélias, we think that Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
has hardly justified their inclusion in his list. The first 
serves merely as an excuse to relate some of the best- 
known anecdotes of the life of Nell Gwynn. Still, the extracts 
from Pepys afford such an admirable commentary upon the 
subject, that we are almost inclined to withdraw our criticism. 
How vividly he reveals the mingled shrewdness and suscepti- 
bility of his character in the following passage, under date of 
October 5th, 1667, and which takes us behind the scenes in the 
fullest sense of the word !— 

“To the King’s, and there going in, met Knipp, and she took us up 
into the tiring-rooms, and in the women’s shift, where Nell was 
dressing herself, and was all unready, and is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought. And into the scene-room and there sat down, and 
she gave us frnit...... But, Lord! to see how they were both 
painted would make a man mad; and how lewdly they talk! And 
how poor the men are in clothes, and yet what a show they make on 
the stage by candlelight, is very observable. But to see how Nell 
cursed for having so few people in the pit was pretty, the other house 
carrying away all the people at the new play.” 

The other chapter to which we have taken exception certainly 
enables Mr. Sutherland Edwards to quote a very brilliant 
feuilleton of Gautier’s; but the whole episode is steeped in a 
sickly atmosphere of sentiment out of which we are glad to 
escape into the boisterous company of the Romanticists on the 
premitre of Hernani, or that of the Parisian opera-goers who 
refused Tunnhiiuser a fair hearing. Here, indeed, it is only by 
a stretch of terms that the insertion of the chapter is justified, 
the novelty of the opera being only relative to the French capital. 
Bat with these deductions, the choice has been well made. Mr. 
Edwards has no doubt good reasons for excluding from his 
list pieces that have been produced within the last twenty- 
five years, though an exception might well have been made 
in favour of Carmen, where the verdict of the first night 
has been so overwhelmingly reversed, especially now that 
full materials for an account are available by the publication 
of M Pigot’s biography of Bizet. More than half of these 
chapters are concerned with musical representations; but 
Mr. Edwards approaches the subject more from the stand- 
point of the literary than the musical critic. Unfortunately, he 
has not been always able to avoid expressing a partisan feeling 
in regard to the rival schools, and the intrusion of this con- 
troversial element is the only serious blemish in his uniformly 
genial pages. For example, @ propos of the production of Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz, he remarks :— 

CTC AMGGE 36s as that when the popularity of Weber’s best- 
known work was at its height in London, a gentleman advertised in 
the papers for a servant who was unable to whistle the airs from Der 
Freischiitz. Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is not necessary to take 
any such precautions in regard to the airs of contemporary operas. 
There is not the least probability, for instance, of any servant vexing 
his master’s heart by whistling in his presence airs from Savonarola 
or from The Canterbury Pilgrims; nor is there much chance that 
melodies from M. Reyer’s Sigurd, or even the finest strains from the 
later operas of Wagner, will take the fancy and catch the ear of 
footmen or grooms.” 

This may or may not be the case; but we would point 
out that, in the first place, the English populace have never 
had the chance of becoming really familiar with Wagner’s 
later operas ; and in the second, that the precaution in question 
might very well have been taken in the case of Gounod’s Faust, 
Bizet’s Carmen, or any of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sprightly 
comic operas. It is therefore pretty evident that Mr. Edwards 
would not have held such language uniess he had seen an 
opportunity for indulging in covert disparagement of the 
music of Wagner, M. Reyer, and Dr. Stanford. Before 
dismissing this matter, let us add that we should not 
have felt called upon to notice it in a less courteous writer. 
In other cases where we differ from Mr. Edwards, no exception 
can be taken to his tone. Passing over the chapter on Moliére’s 
Tartufe, which is rather scrappy, we come to that on The 
Beggar’s Opera, which is pleasantly written. Mr. Edwards 
might, however, have added to Pope’s note to the Dunciad, 


* Famous First Representations. By H, Sutherland Edwards. London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 





which records the success of the piece in London and the 
provinces, that by the year 1750 or 1751—between twenty-two 
and twenty-three years after its first production—it crossed the 
Atlantic and was played in America. Whether The Beggar's 
Opera really succeeded in driving Italian opera for a while out of 
England or not, is a moot point on which Mr. Edwards refraing 
from pronouncing an authoritative opinion; but though he holds 
it to have been responsible, in part at least, for the collapse, he 
evidently inclines to the view of a recent writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, that financial difficulties were at the root of the matter, 
“London,” as the writer in the Edinburgh pertinently remarks, 
“as readers of Colley Cibber’s Apology are aware, could with 
difficulty in the early part of the last century support two play- 
houses. A scheme, therefore, which required that it should sup- 
port two opera-houses was foredoomed from the first to disastrous 
failure.” Furthermore, as the same writer goes on to show, 
Handel, the chief purveyor of Italian operas, was led by two 
circumstances to desert that field of composition for another, 
that of oratorio. These were the rivalries and quarrels of 
contending prime donne, “ which made it impossible profitably 
to perform operas, and the observance of Lent, which made it 
possible profitably to perform oratorios.” From a variety of 
causes which it would be difficult to specify in due order of 
importance, Italian opera is now suffering just such another 
eclipse as that which befel it a hundred and fifty years back. 
The prime donne are certainly in part responsible, their 
exorbitant fees rather than their jealousies being nowadays 
the head and front of their offending. Composers, too, are 
not forthcoming,—composers, that is, of Italian opera as the 
term was understood by opera-goers previous to the pro- 
duction of Aida, when the lues Wagneriana, as Dr. Hanslick 
would probably call it, first crossed the Alps and laid hold on 
the author of Jl Trovatore. This chapter is notable, amongst 
other features, for two admirable and apposite extracts,—one 
from the London Journal of March 22nd, 1728, in which Dr, 
Arbuthnot utters some very severe strictures on “the fickle and 
inconstant temper” of the English nation in regard to art; the 
other being Johnson’s shrewd judgment upon the two con- 
flicting views put forward as to the moral effects of Gay’s 
“Newgate Pastoral.” The chapter on the Messiah which 
immediately follows, is worth reading if only for the de- 
licious conceit of Jennens’s remark to a correspondent about 
“a collection I gave Handel called Messiah, which I value 
highly,’ to the effect, that Handel “has made a fine enter- 
tainment of it, though not near so good as he might and ought 
to have done.” Kelly’s memoirs, the reminiscences of Nissen 
and Niemetschek, and Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart, supply Mr. 
Edwards with abundant materials for two entertaining chapters 
on the Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni. A curious error 
has been made on p. 101, when he speaks of Kelly having been 
the original Figaro, after having given the cast on p. 96, from 
which it appears that Kelly took the part of Basilio. Of 
the remaining chapters, those which relate the initial fiasco 
of Rossini’s masterpiece and the stormy reception of Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani are perhaps the best. The latter is full of good 
things, Gautier’s account of the wonderful red waistcoat worn by 
himself being especially diverting. “The celebrated waistcoat was 
after many protests, made by Gautier’s tailor on a pattern cut 
by Gautier himself; and it is interesting to know that it was 
fastened at the back with hooks and eyes. The rest of his 
costume consisted of pale-green trousers with a violet stripe 
down the side, a black coat with deep velvet facings, and a loose 
grey overcoat, lined with green satin. A riband of moire 
encircled his manly neck, and did duty at once for shirt-collar 
and cravat.” ‘‘ Whoever knows the French character,” says 
Théophile Gautier (who must here, well or ill, be turned into 
English), “ will admit that to appear in a theatre where is 
assembled what people call ‘all Paris’ with hair as long as that 
of Albert Diirer, and a waistcoat as red as the muletta of an 
Andalusian forero, requires quite another courage and another 
force of soul than to advance to the assault of a redoubt 
bristling with cannons vomiting forth death. Jor in every war 
a number of brave fellows, without solicitation, execute these 
easy acts of prowess, whereas up to the present time only one 
Frenchman has been found capable of exhibiting on his breast a 
piece of stuff of so unfamiliar, so aggressive, so startling a hue.” 

Before closing our notice of Mr. Edwards’s pleasaut volume, 
we should like to add that, while avoiding needless references, 
he is scrupulous in indicating the sources of his information to 
an extent that is unfortunately rare in writers of such com- 
pilations. 
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A YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 
Austory of Ireland for “ young people” from the point of 
yiew of Mrs. Parnell! The manner of writing is such that we 
can hardly persuade ourselves that we are not dealing with a 
lady-author. We could feel a good deal of sympathy with a 
lady-American who writes thus. We can feel none with a man. 
To subordinate facts everywhere to passionate sympathy; to 
tell history on the principle that one side has been always 
wicked and has of malice aforethought deliberately carried out a 
system of the most monstrous tyranny, that the other has been 
engaged in long heroic struggle against wrong,—that, if it can 
never or hardly ever be true, is at least a misreading of history 
which is very natural in many cases to noble women. It connects 
itself so closely with those qualities of their minds to which we all 
owe what is most precious to us in our lives, that one smiles at 
slander from their mouths, against the enemies of their faith, 
almost with sympathy for them. But that a man, if the writer 
be a man, should ignore all the difficulties that have for centuries 
surrounded one of the most intricate problems that a nation has 
ever had to deal with; that he should assume always that the 
greatest English statesmen have been always the most unmiti- 
gated scoundrels, until one arose who has adopted the policy 
which he approves,—this seems to us a weakness feminine in 
the sense in which no man ought to be feminine. 

One is accustomed to prefaces and postscripts by writers who 
give us their names in order to introduce anonymous writers, 
A preface and a postcript by some anonymous English writer 
to introduce an American who gives his name, presents a puzzle 
in itself. The calm assumption of the anonymous introducer 
that an American who makes the most extraordinary series of 
mistakes as to those parts of the history of Ireland which must 
be known to all of our generation, is to be accepted as the 
exponent of the views of all the sixty millions of our cousins 
across the Atlantic, passes the ordinary limits of farce. He 
adds to the comic element by coolly asserting as a fact that the 
party which he calls “ Ireland” “ does not ask for Separation,” 
without one hint that Mr. Davitt, amid the plaudits of his mob, 
has quite recently announced that he has registered a vow of 
eternal hatred against England and the English Government, 
and that it has been proved to the hilt that all declarations by 
the Parnellites that they have any other object whatever but 
absolute separation from England, have been produced for 
English consumption only, whilst they have in the plainest 
words declared their design whenever they could afford to speak 
not from behind a mask. 

The reception of this little book will be an interesting test of 
the point to which our Home-rule Englishmen are prepared to 
go. Will they accept as accurate history those parts of the story 
of Ireland which they do not know, from a writer whose account 
of Mr. Forster’s relation with Ireland is as follows P—“ He,” Mr. 
Gladstone, “ vecalled Mr. Forster, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
under whose auspices coercion had been rigorously carried out; 
and appointed Lord Frederick Cavendish, a younger son of the 
Duke of Devonshire, in Mr. Forster’s place. At the same time, 
Earl Cowper was succeeded as Lord- Lieutenant by Earl Spencer.” 
Those are the only two mentions of Mr. Forster’s name. The 
suppression of the most dramatic story of Mr. Forster’s rule in 
Ireland, taking up as he did the ungrateful task, from the 
purest and most benevolent motives towards the country he 
governed that ever inspired a statesman, working all the time 
with his life in his hand, the object of constant plots for his 
assassination, till he found himself forced to resign his office 
because an agreement, as he believed, for party purposes had 
been made behind his back with men whom he had come to 
regard as the deadliest enemies that Ireland ever had, is typical 
of the veracity of this whole history. No one would suppose 
from it that any Englishman, not even Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
had ever taken over the rule of Ireland with one noble thought 
in his mind. 

The nearest exception is perhaps Lord Cornwallis, who is 
spoken of as “a kind-hearted and justly disposed man.” Unfor- 

tunately, the chapter, xxxiii, on “The Union of the Parlia- 
ments,” in which this sentence occurs, is the most inexcusably 
false statement of supposed facts in the volume. We say 
“inexcusably ” rather with relation to the English editor 
than to the American author. The author has here, as 
elsewhere, simply written the story, unconnected with any 
historical evidence, which the passionate Celtic imagination 


has created, which the historical carelessness of Englishmen 
has till recently accepted in silence. We cannot admit that 
there is any excuse for the English editor. He puts in a 
slip to correct an error, comparatively venial, in which the 
writer had done a characteristic injustice to Disraeli, making 
him apparently do a wrong to Ireland in the creation of the 
“ Royal University.” Has he undertaken the editing of such a 
book as this without knowing of the existence of Mr. Ingram’s 
History of the Irish Union? A slip, at least, to admit that 
there was evidence not taken into account by the author, could 
have been inserted since Mr. Ingram’s book appeared. 

The attempt to write a partisan pamphlet under the guise of 
history is not a novel one. On the whole, we incline to think 
that the part of the History which is least legendary is the 
earliest. We are not quite sure whether that is not at present 
true of nearly all existing Irish Histories. The acquaintance of 
the author with “the four masters” is evidently a second-hand 
one; but the strange light which they and others throw on the 
early history of Ireland, has made that part really less confused 
than the period since the twelfth century, in which passion, 
prejudice, imagination, and partisanship have combined to make 
the history of Ireland nearly the most uncertain of all existing 
stories. Terrible as at best the history of Ireland is, we cannot 
imagine a greater service that could be rendered to the two 
islands than that which would be done by a man of real historical 
instinct who should undertake the task either at full length, or 
at such length as that of this book, a small-octavo volume of 
three hundred pages. He must, however, begin by accepting 
the fact that twice two do make four in Ireland as elsewhere. 

There is something curiously symbolic of the whole discussion 
in this sentence of our author’s :—“ Henry really had no right 
either to the sovereignty of Ireland or to the disposal of Irish 
lands. His claim was founded upon the Pope’s authority, which 
had no basis in law. His dominion in Ireland was purely and 
simply the result of superior physical force. And in order to 
establish his power, he forcibly imposed the feudal system upon 
the conquered race. He thus laid the foundation for those land 
troubles in Ireland which have continued from the time of his 
invasion down to the present day.” And, therefore, the land- 
lords who purchased thirty years ago, under the guarantee of 
the Imperial Parliament under an Act the very name of which 
is apparently unknown to the author, ought to trace out the 
lineal descendants of the men whom Henry seven hundred years 
ago drove out, and to restore their land to them. A man whose 
whole purpose is to elucidate the questions of the hour, the 
questions between landlord and tenant; who has never heard of 
the Incumbered Estates Act; who knows nothing of the Gombeen 
men and their influence on the present condition of things; who 
in every sentence flatly, though unconsciously, contradicts Mr. 
Gladstone as to those parts of the question which he has most 
exhaustively searched out, saying always, in the straight teeth 
of Mr. Gladstone’s assertions and of all evidence, that the 
majority of the landlords have been tyrants; who does not in 
the least understand the distinction between the cottier sub- 
tenants and the farmer-tenants; who knows nothing of the 
farming conditions of either England or Ireland at this moment, 
and does not allude to the fall of prices as even affecting the 
agricultural question,—such a man can bring us no furtherance 
in this matter. The book may serve admirably to train up 
a race of young Irish Home-rulers in the bitter prejudices 
which have done such deadly injury to poor Ireland. It 
serves one most useful purpose,—it sets forth clearly the kind 
of misstatements that are foisted upon American audiences, 
and that, in the teeth of all passionate English desire to redress 
wrong and do right, train young Irishmen to reject every offer 
we can make, and to assume malignity where we desire only to 
strain in their behalf every principle that we do not feel that it 
would be absolutely criminal to yield. The refrain that has 
rung in our ears as we have read each page has been :— 

‘That a lie which is half a lie is ever the blackest of lies; 


That a lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.’’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS.* 


Tux introductory portion of this treatise, reviewed a year ago in 
these columns, had been written jointly by the late Professor 
Wilson and his successor, Professor Fowler; in the present 
volume, which forms the body of the work, the latter has 
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assumed sole responsibility ; for, as he explains in the preface, 
*‘my own share in this portion of the book has now become so 
preponderant, and, in the course of revision and completion, so 
many new questions have arisen which I never had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with Professor Wilson, that though I should 
myself have been content simply to reverse the order of the 
names, it has seemed to others better that this Part should 
appear in my name alone.” There seems to have been sub- 
stantial agreement of view between the two writers; and the 
novel experiment of a partnership in philosophising has certainly 
not resulted in loss of force and precision of statement. 

The leading idea of the work is “ that morality is the result 
of a constant growth, and is still ever growing; that, con- 
sequently, the most effective, though of course not the only way 
of approaching it, is the historical method.” In accordance 
with this idea, the first half of the book is occupied with an 
analysis of the “feelings” of man, in the four classes of Self- 
regarding, Sympathetic, Resentful, and Semi-social; the two 
latter classes being ultimately derivatives of the self-regarding 
and sympathetic feelings, and subordinate to them. (pp. 112,165, 
136.) These “sentiments” and the several virtues which 
spring from each, are graphically described, with frequent “ his- 
torical ” or ethnological illustration. For the beginner, this dis- 
position of the subject-matter has distinct advantages, as laying 
before him in detail those facts of ethics which admit of direct 
exposition, before proceeding to the controverted questions of 
the moral judgment and the grounds of morality: it is the dictum 
of Aristotle himself that aArov ay cideinuey ra wept +o %b0s, 
wad excorov dierbovres. 

In the remainder of the book is set forth a more or less com- 
plete ethical system, based upon these more obvious phenomena 
of morality. Itis impossible here to pass in review the entire 
contents of these chapters, in which most of the topics of the 
schools are handled or touched upon. The resulting system 
may perhaps be fairly characterised as “rational” Hude- 
monism. The idea of “right,” or rectitude, is traced, in 
chapter vi., from its origin in the “ primitive household,” where 
the end of the individual’s action is at first merely the material 
well-being of all the members of the family, to its ultimate ex- 
pression in national life, where “right” is predicated of that 
course of conduct which society at large regards as conducive to 
its own spiritual and material welfare. The term “ welfare ” (or 
“* well-being ’’) is deliberately chosen by the author, “ to designate 
the ultimate end of action,” partly because it is the nearest 
equivalent to the cvdasov/a of Aristotle. Professor Fowler is 
on firm ground when he shows how the existing moral code of a 
society has been built up from past judgments and experiences, 
and at all times admits of further expansion and development 
answerably to the widening and deepening of the idea 
of the general good; and how this general sentiment, just 
because it is general and has grown with man’s growth, is at 
once the source of the idea of “ right,’”’ and—so far as it is recog- 
nised by every man as fully and truly representative of his own 
moral nature—the ground of moral obligation. 

Less satisfactory, in our judgment, are the chapters on 
** Moral Approbation and Disapprobation,” “ The Reason,” and 
‘Imagination.’ What the author calls “the powerful instru- 
ment of analysis” (p. 335) is here applied in all its potency, to 
ascertain the respective functions of reason and the emotions in 
forming the moral faculty and determining conduct. The writer 
is, indeed, far from thinking that we in any way derogate from 
the authority of the “moral faculty ” when we analyse it and 
trace its growth ; here and elsewhere, in his “ historical ” explana- 
tions of the development of our faculties and ideas, he would 
probably subscribe to Hartley’s dictum, that “ that which is prior 
in the order of Nature is always less perfect and principal than 
that which is posterior.” But the psychological analysis of our 
moral sentiments and moral actions into their rational and 
emotional elements, and the conception of reason as “co- 
ordinating” the feelings, receive their proper criticism at the close 
of the seventh chapter (the italics are ours):—“It must be 
remembered that the emotions themselves, in the case of men who 
have attained to any degree of civilisation, have generally become 
more or less rationalised, and only on occasion of extraordinary 
excitement occur in their more violent and primitive forms.” 
Indeed, Professor Fowler appears sometimes to remain with the 
older English psychologists for the sake of tradition, and from 
respect to their authority, when he has himself realised a fuller 
and less abstract view of the ethical field. He surely has these 
writers chiefly in his mind when he asserts (p. 295) :— There can 








be no doubt that, if we were in search of lofty and inspirin 
5 is 
ideals of moral excellence, we should have recourse to books of 
devotion or religious experience, to the lives of saints or heroes 
or philanthropists, to history, poetry, or even fiction, rather 
than to the works of professed moralists ;’—for the names of 
Plato and Spinoza are otherwise a sufficient refutation of the 
paradox. Again, Professor Fowler is himself never forgetful of 
“ practical” morality, and his book is copiously illustrated with 
concrete instances; yet the following interesting passage shows 
that it is not without deliberation that he admits these along 
with “ more scientific inquiries :”— 

“ But there is another aspect from which we must view the work 
of the Moralist, or rather from which he ought to view bis own work. 
The material with which he deals is not external nature, but himself 
—his own motives, his own thoughts, his own acts, and those of other 
beings constituted as he is. It is, then, or at least ought to be, im. 
possible for him, however impartial may be his speculative inquiries 
not to be constantly pausing to consider their bearing on his own life 
and conduct, and on the practical aims and destination of humanity 
at large. An ethical treatise, therefore, to be true to itself, must 
from time to time, make diversions into the domain of practical life, 
though this is not its main business and ought 'to be kept in reason. 
able subordination to more scientific inquiries. We seem, therefore, 
to have obtained an answer, not very precise, it is true, but still 
roughly sufficient, to the difficulty which is often experienced, on the 
one hand, by the popular reader at the apparent coldness of ethical 
treatises, and, on the other hand, by those whose familiarity is rather 
with other departments of science, at the frequent intrusion into these 
treatises of practical topics.” (p. 296.) 

The question of Free-Will, discussed in the ninth chapter, 
seems to commend itself to the author neither from the practical 
nor from the theoretic side. This “ well-worn controversy ...:.. 
appears to be one of those questions whose speculative interest 
is out of all proportion to their practical importance.” (p. 339.) 
In dealing with it, “we seem to be on the confines of human 
knowledge,” by which is meant, apparently, that the next step 
would plunge us in the Serbonian bog of metaphysics. After 
this, it is not wonderful that we find little or no recognition of 
the views of those “friends ” of Free-Will to whom it means 
something other than “liberty of indifference” or the capability 
of acting against motives. However, the brief review of the 
different phases of the controversy (though we should have ex- 
pected some mention of Spinoza) will be found useful as an 
introduction to the subject, and supplements the historical 
sketch of English ethics given in Part I. 

We have called the general theory of the writer ‘“ eudzemon- 
ism; and his approximation to this aspect of Aristotelianism is 
substantially continued in the treatment of pleasure. (pp. 263-7.) 
There is always a certain charm in this conception of the good 
of man as “the development of the various parts of his nature 
in harmony with one another and with the social and material 
medium in which he exists ” (p. 264) ; on which development a 
refined pleasure is held to supervene naturally as the crowning 
perfection of the soul’s activity. Yet it may be doubted whether 
this statement of the moral ideal is the truest to the facts of life ; 
or whether, again, it possesses the “tart cathartic virtue” which 
should belong to a theory of practice. For “a favourable 
medium, certain opportunities, and a certain amount of external 
prosperity,” which are “essential to the full and satisfactory 
exercise of these capacities” (p. 267), cannot be counted upon. 
And the spiritual life itself, viewed in relation to the idea of 
‘“‘welfare,” must often appear an incomplete struggle, where 
failure of his attempted activities and its attendant dissatisfac- 
tion fall to a man’s lot instead of the gratification which ensues 
on the successful and unimpeded realisation of his powers. 


ONLY A CURATE* 

TuIs is a preposterous book, preposterous enough to have an 
interest. The author professes to be a clergyman who, having 
been ordained in the Colonies, and having worked there, and in 
America, for many years, came to England for the benefit of his 
health, and sought clerical employment here. The book pur- 
ports to record his experiences, and its to be hoped that, if 
accurately stated, they are exceptional—even among curates. 

Mr. Egomet’s beginning was inauspicious. On arriving at 
Liverpool, he went to inspect one of the large churches, and 
there met a delicate young man in black, who “ displayed too 
much shirt-front,” and stated that he was the curate. To him 
Mr. Egomet: “Curate! I suppose you are curator, or caretaker, 
and see that the pulpits, pews, and church generally are dusted, 
swept, and kept clean?” ‘To this gracious surmise on the part 








* Only a Curate; or, Experiences and Reminiscences of Clerical Life, By E, G. 
Egomet. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1897. 
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of the Colonial stranger, the curate (in whom “ the mildest curate 
going,” celebrated in The Bab Ballads, would really have 
found a rival) gently responded that he was “curate only,” 
and went on to describe his clerical duties, which seem to 
have been of a secluded and laborious character. His lot 
had, however, this alleviating circumstance, that his vicar some- 
times sent him an old sermon to read from the pulpit, thereby 
saving him from the burden of original composition ; and on the 
rare occasions when he wrote a sermon of his own, he was 
required to read it over to his vicar, who obligingly struck 
out what he did not like in “phraseology or bad grammar.” 
On the invitation of the curate, Mr. Egomet went to evening 
service at the church, and was charged a shilling by the verger 
for the privilege of being put into a private pew, from which he 
was shortly evicted by the owner, “a smartly dressed female.” 
The curate began the service in a “simpering monotone,” with 
an “entire absence of attention to stops, pauses, emphasis, or 
inflection.” And this deplorable manner of officiating is, as our 
readers will learn with regret, “ now the rule in many English 
churches.” But the poor curate was no more unfortunate than 
the opulent vicar, who monotoned even the lessons, only in a 
louder key, so that Mr. Egomet could not follow what was read. 
The sermon was rendered similarly unintelligible, and the music 
was so loud that Mr. Egomet had to stop his ears. 


From Liverpool Mr. Egomet went to London, where he was 
go fortunate as-to find a friend whose hand met his own with 
“warm grasp”—suggestive phrase—‘and hearty shaking,” 
and who treated him at the Bodega to a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry, and gave him twenty pounds. Thus fortified, he went 
to a clerical agency, where rich vicars and rectors seeking 
curates were charged nothing, but the impoverished curates 
had to pay from three to five guineas. The agency, however, 
gave some return for the money, for an inquiring vicar soon 
arrived,and engaged Mr. Egomet to take charge of his rural 
parish for six months at the rate of £120 a year. Mr. Egomet 
endured many trials of temper and irritating delays in the 
formal transactions with the Archbishop, the Registrar, and the 
Bishop of the diocese. The last-named had “the form, hardness, 
and harshness of a schoolmaster, the heaviness and ponderosity 
of a student; and from the corners of the eyes gleamed a shrewd 
twinkle expressive of self-esteem and distrust.” Where, we 
wonder, is the See of this terrible prelate? Pending the formal 
allowance of the Bishop (who, instead of shaking hands, gave 
only the “cold tips of two forefingers”), Mr. Egomet, being 
unable to officiate at the new cure, and shrinking from 
a Cathedral service because it would remind him of 
“episcopal pomps, and haughty Bishops, and his own 
humiliation,” betook himself to the City Temple, and 
greatly enjoyed the ministrations of Dr. Parker. In the 
evening he attended a large church in the suburbs, where his 
zsthetic sense was gratified by a display of “ gilded communion- 
plate under gas chandeliers.” A Canon preached in a loud, 
strained voice; his arrangement was illogical, his rhetoric wil, 
and the doctrine confused and indistinct. It says little for our 
friend’s theological instinct that he could not tell whether the 
preacher was preaching Transubstantiation, although he saw 
the altar prepared for Communion after the evening service. 
The inference was, we venture to think, reasonably clear that, 
whatever were the Canon’s errors, they did not lie in a Rome- 
ward direction. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Egomet was 
apparently surprised to find the service intoned, but he approved 
of the Te Deum, and—more fortunate than most of us—heard 
“well-dressed female vocalists” ‘warble deliciously.” The 
accomplished Reader of the Temple Church, probably one of 
the finest elocutionists in London, will be sorry to hear 
that “his reading of the lessons was poor in the extreme,” and 
caused Mr. Egomet to wonder if the Reader understood what 
ke was reading. When all the legal formalities had been 
transacted, Mr. Egomet duly betook himself to the place 
of which he was appointed locum tenens, where he found 
an elegant rectory and a neglected church. In the dining- 
room there were dados, floral gilt cornices, elegant Brussels 
carpets, luxurious rugs, gilt mirrors, Sévres clocks, and mahogany 
furniture; and the locwm tenens slept in a “ lavishly furnished 
bedroom.” But in the church, the surplice was soiled, crumpled, 
and tattered, and the harmonium was ancient and out of tune. 
Mr. Egomet, unlike the clergy whom he had heard in London, 
read and preached so well that the parishioners were most favour- 
ably impressed, and all went merry as a marriage-bell until he 
went to call on the Rural Dean, who told him that, having 








Colonial Orders and no University degree, he had “crept into 
the Church by the back-stairs, without learning or fitness,” and 
drew a brief but trenchant parallel between Mr. Egomet and the 
sons of Eli. Curbing his temper, Mr. Egomet approached the Rural 
Dean with “ Yankee side-play,” asking,“ An potes loqui Latine?”’ 
The Rural Dean, whose astonishment at this outbreak on his 
visitor’s part must have been acute, replied, “I understand 
what you say, but my classics are getting too rusty to answer,” 
—a feeble subterfuge, to which the merciless Mr. Egomet 
replied with conscious superiority, ‘“ Possum et Latine atque 
etiam Greece loqui et scribere tam bene quam Anglice. Puta- 
verim te doctum et Oxoniesesem [sic] quoque debere.” By this 
unexpected display of erudition, the Rural Dean, who had afore- 
time shown “ ridiculous assumption and hauteur,” was reduced 
to a condition of collapse; and, by way, as we think, of turning 
the conversation and relieving himself of an embarrassment, 
he proposed an adjournment to the drawing-room, where they 
found the Archdeacon, who, like all the dignified clergy whom 
Mr. Egomet met, was stout and ruddy. This Archdeacon 
lived in a spacious rectory with park-like grounds. He 
had private means, had a living of £1,400 a year, some 
additional hundreds from official preferment, and a wife with a 
large fortune. No wonder that he was a “ well-kept man—care 
had not furrowed his brow.” Very different was Mr. Egomet’s 
experience when, shortly after his visit to the Rural Dean, he 
went halves with a lady of his parish in a “ calve’s head” (sic), 
which the butcher let him have cheap, because he was “ only a 
curate.” The curate, however, worked so energetically that he 
organised a superior kind of parochial entertainment to take 
the place of the customary merrymaking at Whitsuntide. This 
was remarkable. The chief elocutionist was a girl of sixteen, 
with red hair, red arms, and a “ silver watch and chain displayed 
on her bosom.” A child of four years old sang sweetly. The Ten 
Commandments were set to music as a hymn. But—alas for the 
instability of haman greatness !—the local paper omitted to report 
the performance of the elocutionary maiden, and this so incensed 
her father that he denounced the unhappy and innocent Egomet 
as a “journeyman passun,” who “ had but labourer’s wages, and 
was only a curate,” and his wrath took the singular form of re- 
fusing to allow his daughter to attend the approaching confirma- 
tion. Mr. Egomet, however, succeeded in pacifying this aggrieved 
parishioner, and the confirmation took place in due course. 


Soon after this, Mr. Egomet was offered the charge of two 
neighbouring parishes, with an increased stipend, and he went 
over to investigate them, and to call on the Rural Dean. The 
result of his interview was that he decided to accept the new 
charge, and, being presently joined by Mrs. Egomet, who had just 
landed from America, he removed to his new home. Here, on 
the first Sunday, they were hospitably entertained by the church- 
warden; but it unluckily turned out that “ Mrs. Churchwarden” 
had been Mr. Churchwarden’s servant, then his housekeeper, 
“then something else, and finally his wife, having previously 
given birth to a son.” This incident, we learn, impeded the 
moral influence which this functionary might, under happier 
circumstances, have exercised upon the parishioners; but they 
so far responded to Mr. Egomet’s exhortations, that he contrived 
to raise a fund for the restoration of the church and for the 
erection of a vicarage. He did not, however, remain long enough 
to officiate in the one or reside in the other,—a mortifying cir- 
cumstance which led him to remark, with pleasing originality, 
“Sic vos non vobis mellificates [sic] aves [sic].” In the intervals 
of his parochial work, Mr. Egomet undertook occasional duties 
as a deputation for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. At the first parish to which he went on this business, 
the Rector was “a dashing young man of about twenty- 
five,’ who drove a dog-cart and wore a suit of party- 
coloured tweeds, with a hat which was “a stove-pipe, and 
a very shiny one.” This was perhaps one of the very most 
remarkable of all Mr. Egomet’s remarkable neighbours. For he 
was an “ Oxford graduate, and took his degree in the third class 
of the Classical Tripos,’—probably, for an Oxford man, a 
unique achievement. In spite of the rather humble nature of his 
academical honours, his College had given him a living. It was 
worth £300 a year, and the Rector’s wife, with a touching 
candour which should have saved her from Mr. Egomet’s 
charge of “ awkwardness and mauvaise honte,” confided to Mr. 
Egomet that she had £500 a year of her own; yet her husband 
kept a curate, drove a “ stylish horse,” with plated harness, and 
had at least two carriages, besides “ an elegant spacious mansion 
with artistically arranged pleasure-grounds,”—luxuries which 
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seem hardly suitable to the stated amount of the rectorial income. 
But this Rector was, in truth, a living Oxymoron, for his church 
was in ruins, with crambling walls and battered doors; his 
churchyard was wild*With an overgrowth of nettles, briars, and 
tall docks; his parish contained five thousand souls, yet his 
congregation numbered twenty or thirty; and he had “ Matins 
in the church every morning at seven, and Vespers every evening 
at seven.” 

From this abode of contradictions, Mr. Egomet proceeded to 
an adjacent village, where the Rector kept a handsome carriage 
and pair, “driven by a coachman with a silver band round his 
hat, his coat turned up, trimmed with white, and a liveried 
footman standing behind the vehicle.” This Rector was a Free- 
mason; he smoked, he had been a medical student, he had 
seven thousand a year, his front hall was decorated with “ deers’ 
heads, tails of Reynard the fox, red and white coral, and large 
shells;” he had ten children, and they were taught by a 
“ governess, a large, majestic, magnificent woman of about thirty 
years of age, of great force not only of character, but of form also. 
At least six feet in height, she was stout in proportion, hand- 
some and commanding, if not beautiful and attractive—and, as the 
Rector privately remarked afterwards, there was plenty of her.” 
But the Rector’s luxuries were not confined to large governesses 
and largeshells. He had a fine stable, with six horses, including, 
or besides (for on this point the narrative is not so clear as 
might be wished), “two magnificent greys, as well as eight 
carriages.” We had hoped that this Rector was going to prove 
an exception to the rule of Mr. Egomet’s acquaintance, in respect 
of spending some of his wealth on the church instead of on 
himself, when we read of a white-marble reredos which cost 
£3,000; but, unfortunately, it turns out that this was given by 
his mother. 

We have mentioned that this Rector had been trained for the 
profession of medicine. In this it appears that he did not differ 
widely from his clerical neighbours, who had been “ young sea- 
captains, officers in the Army, unfledged barristers, younger 
scions of an impoverished nobility.” What, perhaps, is even 
more surprising is that“ most of them were invalids,—hypo- 
chondriacs, melancholy, and discontented, some trying to 
improve their slender incomes by sending fruit and flowers to 
market, or by trimming fishing-tackle, and making artificial 


Jlies for lovers of the piscatory art. None like St. Paul, content 


with his lot.” 

After speaking as deputation for the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, Mr. Egomet undertook similar service for the 
Church Missionary Society. The first clergyman to whom he went 
on this errand was a dignitary with a carriage and pair, and “a 
liveried coachman with white band of silver round his hat.” 
Here, again, according to the universal rule of this highly 
favoured diocese, the rectory was a large and spacious mansion 
in park-like grounds. The “ liveried footman ” showed “ much 
affected elegance and ease of speech.” The Rector, who was alsoa 
Canon, was, of course, portly and hanghty, and sat in a richly 
upholstered study. He had one thousand different specimens 
of roses, a lawn-tennis ground, a billiard-room, and a workshop. 
His wife was inclined to embonpoint, and her daughters’ attire 
“ savonred a little too much of undress rather than of full dress.” 
The curate was seventy-five years old, and his daughter, aged 
thirty-five, looked “ forgotten.” The dinner consisted of soup, 
fish, joint, entremets, sherry, hock, and madeira, and was served 
by “ male attendants in liveried costumes, and females in scru- 
pulously neat attire.” From this abode of luxury, Mr. Egomet 
went to the less sumptuous home of a ritualistic clergyman 
who looked thirty but was sixty, and whose voice was as 
feminine as his appearance. But after this brief experience 
of simpler life, our author soon reverted to the more accus- 
tomed order. His next host was an LL.D. of Cambridge, and 
had a living of £900 a year, besides a magnificent house and 
glebe. He was “ haughty, bumptious, and tyrannical, heavy in 
gait and heavier in look; his whole appearance was sombre, 
stern, and forbidding,” but his “two liveried lackeys or 
footmen ” were “ obsequious and mincing in speech.” 

Soon after this, Mr. Egomet fell into bad health, and moved (by 
“car”’) to a Southern charge, for the benefit of the milder air. 
Here he found another pretentious parsonage with “ park- 
like grounds,” and a dilapidated church with rotten fur- 
niture. His churchwarden threatened him with legal pro- 
ceedings for trapping a hare. At his next charge, in London, 
he was regaled with beefsteak-pie, which was “ coarse, tough, 
and not half done, the crust hard and leathery;” and he 





tumbled down in church, and cut his head against the lectern 

In his next, he was persecuted by a lady who was a pervert 
to Roman Catholicism, and was “ fat, fair, and over forty.” 
“She browbeat by assurance, but could not overawe by 
quiet dignity ;” and in his next, he could not get his salary 
paid. Here the curtain falls on the chequered adventures 
of the Rev. E. G. Egomet. Such, if we are to believe him, are 
the prevailing tone, temper, and way of living among the 
country clergy of England ; such the experiences of unbeneficed 
clergymen; and such the condition of the Church in town ang 
country. It might be impertinent to speculate too curiously on 
the character and temperament of Mr. Egomet. But it ig 
permissible to express a lively thankfulness that a man who is 
capable of writing such a book still is, and is likely to be, “ only 
a curate.” 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Longman’s and the English Illustrated have each of them a 
posthumous paper by the late Mr. Jefferies, and each of them ig 
worth ten times the price of the magazine. We cannot imagine 
literary work in English prose superior to Mr. Jefferies’s lament, 
in Longman’s, over the village he was never to see again. In its 
inner sadness, in its exquisite form, and in its suggestion that a 
village in which one is unknown may yet be to oneself the most 
living and real of entities, it recalls to us for comparison nothing 
less than the best work of Wordsworth. Mr. Jefferies’s one 
literary fault, a tendency to catalogue, dropped from him when 
he was moved, and he could then show best what he really was,— 
a poet who expressed his thoughts in singularly felicitous prose. 

The most important political paper of the month is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s review, in the Nineteenth Century, of Dr. Ingram’s 
History of the Union. That review is summed up in its final 
sentence :— 

“Tn his loud and boisterous pretensions, in his want of all Irish 
feeling, in his blank unacquaintance with Irish history at large, in 
his bold inventions, and in the overmastering prejadices to which it 
is evident that they can alone be ascribed, in his ostentatious parade 
of knowledge on a few of the charges against the Union, and his 
absolute silence, or purely perfunctory notices, on the matters that 
most profoundly impeach it—in all these things the work of Dr. 
Ingram is like a buoy upon the sea, which is tumbled and tossed about 
by every wave, but remains available only to indicate ground which 
should be avoided by every conscientious and intelligent historian.” 
Why should Dr. Ingram have Irish feeling? Mr. Gladstone is 
far too fierce in his criticisms, as when he implies that Pitt, 
when he promised Catholic emancipation, knew that the King 
was resolutely opposed to it,—and, in fact, behaved dishonestly. 
Pitt may very well have hoped either to convince the King or to 
master him, as, indeed, happened in the time of his successor, 
when Emancipation was, in spite of the King’s resistance, actually 
passed. We think, however, subject to Dr. Ingram’s inevitable 
answer, Mr. Gladstone makes out bis charge of bribery, which 
Dr. Ingram had denied. The Act of Union was probably carried 
by bribery, as were a dozen Acts in Walpole’s time none of 
which have since been repudiated. Could the Scotch Act 
of Union have been passed without the great bribe, compen- 
sation for the Darien scheme? Besides, what is the use of 
proving that Ireland was acquired by bad means? So have 
most States been. Conquest is at least as bad as corruption; 
and France, Germany, and Italy hold half their possessions by 
that title alone. If we are to hark back to the foundation 
of political titles, nothing will be stable, not even Scotland, 
which holds the Orkneys by a very odd tenure. Does not the 
voluntary appearance of the freely elected Irish Members in 
the British Parliament to vote upon all Irish laws, cure any 
technical defect in the original title P Sir West Ridgeway, 
the Commissioner who settled the new Afghan frontier, most 
ably defends his work, which, he says, was a compromise, and 
expresses his belief both that the demarcation was necessary 
and that the Afghans will respect it. His paper is naturally 
full of rather dry geographical detail; but the following 
estimate of Abdurrahman will be read with interest :— 

“ Abdul Rahman Khan is one of the few great men living; the 
manner in which he has evolved order out of chaos in Afghanistan in 
a few short years is extraordinary. He rules with a rod of iron; 
indeed he is a hard and cruel ruler, but he rules a hard and cruel 
people. His punishments are sometimes savage, but so were the 
punishments of the Prince of Montenegro when he commanded the 
sympathies of the whole civilised world. There are disturbances 
in Afghanistan, but there are disturbances and rebellions nearer 
home. On the other hand, there is no slave trade and very little 
crime, Highway robbery is unknown, except perhaps in the recently 
disturbed district. I therefore see no reason for interfering with the 
interior adminstration of Afghanistan. What will happen after the 
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Amir’s death or fall it is useless to discuss. No doubt Lord Dufferin 
has his plans cut and dry.” 
That is, we imagine, accurate; but Sir W. Ridgeway should 
add that part of the Ameer’s harshness is due not to his deter- 
mination to maintain order, but to his resolve to have more 
taxes out of his people than they can afford to pay.——Miss 
B. Potter does not add much to our knowledge of the dock- 
life of East London, and does not suggest much improve- 
ment in the condition of the four thousand irregular or casual 
hands whose fierce competition causes the distress of dock-life. 
They are not likely to get more wages, for the docks are not 
prosperous ; and if they could be superseded by regular hands, 
the residuum would be worse off than ever. Miss Potter, 
however, inclines to this course, and is inclined to hand 
over the docks to a Public Trust which should treat the 
regular men fairly, while sending the casuals to the work- 
house, where, she thinks, under any Socialist scheme, restric- 
tions will be more severe even than at present. Sir Salar 
Jung, in his second paper on “Europe Revisited,” makes 
the odd suggestion that Turkey should be federalised with 
Austria, apparently without the removal of the Sultan, who 
would only lease to the Emperor the civil government of his 
European dominions. He says the Turk would approve this, 
and possibly he would; but would the House of Hapsburg, 
which is seeking, not more work, but more dominion? Such an 
arrangement with the Sultan at Broussa might work; but it is 
inferior to the rival project, a federation of the Balkans under 
an Emperor of Constantinople, who would be generalissimo 
of the combined armies, and probably King of Bulgaria. 
Mr. E. Dicey argues strongly that Lord Hartington and his 
followers should merge themseives in the Conservatives, on two 
distinct grounds,—that the distinction between the parties 
has become nominal, and that only fusion can protect the Union. 
Both statements are probably true, but neither Lord Hartington 
nor his principal followers have yet accepted either, and there 
is no hurry for an immediate decision. As Mr. Frank Hill 
shows in his very intelligent analysis of recent elections, they 
prove exceedingly little :— 

“Tf we take the two Parliamentary periods of any considerable 
length which are nearest to us, those of the Beaconsfield Administra- 
tion from 1874 to 1880 and of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration from 
1880 to 1885, it will be seen that the results of the General Elections 
did not correspond with the indication given by the by-elections of 
the two periods, or rather, that the by-elections fluctuated so from 
year to ycar as to give no intelligible indications at all. Mr. Disraeli 
came into office in L874 with a majority which Mr. Gladstone esti- 
mates at forty-eight. In the years 1874 and 1875 the Conservatives 
won six seats and the Liberals two. In 1876 the balance was more 
than reversed, the Liberals winning six seats and the Conservatives 
only one. In 1877 it was reduced nearly to a state of equipoise, the 
Liberals winning two seats and the Conservatives one. In 1878 the 
Conservatives won two and the Liberals three seats. Thus in the 
first five years of the Beaconsficld Administration the Liberals won 
thirteen seats and the Conservatives ten, giving the Liberals a total 
gain of three in that term.” 

— Mr. Salmon, in “ Literature for the Little Ones,” offers the, 
to us, extraordinary criticism that Dr. G. Macdonald is a more 
original writer of childs’ books than Lewis Carroll, and that 
Mrs. Ewing is uninteresting to children, though justly valued 
by their parents. We should have said that Mr. Lutwidge 
Dodgson—not Mr. Lutwidge, as Mr. Salmon writes it by a slip 
of the pen—was the most original writer who ever catered for 
children, and that all bright boys and girls were interested by 

Mrs. Ewing. Mr. Salmon is more just when he says that, 

owing to the immense multiplication of books, a child seldom 

reads the same book twice, and that while “the reading of 
children half-a-century ago may have tended to narrowness, the 
reading of children to-day tends to breadth and shallowness.” 

Mr. Justice Stephen relentlessly presses the argument that 

either Mr. Mivart in his explanation of modern Catholicism is 

a heretic, or that his Church will become as comprehensive as 

any Protestant organisation. The Faith— 

“Will be transformed into a poetic fable. M. Renan’s descrip- 
tion of the Breton peasantry, who, he says, think that every 
One has the right to ‘tailler son roman & sa guise,’ would thence- 
forth become the description of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The history of the Gospels would become an historical romance, 
recommending for imitation such parts of the character of Jesus 
Christ as particular people might like, with such explanations and 
modifications as particular tastes might require, and this would run 
through the whole system. In some minds, God the Father might 

typify or personify force guided by intelligence; Jesus Christ, 

uman Nature, glorified but struggling; the Virgin Mary, the 
feminine side of Human Nature, and so on. Thus Catholicism 
would gradually be converted to Positivism, and supply the poetical 

Version of scientific results which Comte, in his dry and essentially 




















clumsy fashion, wished for and tried to provide. In short, as 
paganism, having died down into a set of ceremonies and myths, was 
replaced by dogmatic Christianity, with its explanations of human 
life and destiny, and its far-reaching ecclesiastical organisation to 
superintend and develop it, so dogmatic Christianity, having been 
confuted by science, history, and criticism, having, in a word, been 
shown not to be true, would take up the place of its old rival and 
oppressor, and idealise and poetise the evils of life, striving, like the 
Christmas snow in Milton’s Ode,— 


*O’er her naked shame, 
Pollate with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of virgin white to throw.’ ” 


A Catholic doctor would answer, we imagine, that Mr. Mivart 
has no authority ; that his opinions and those of the Church are 
not the same; and that if a Catholic may hold any opinion he 
pleases about the inspiration of Scripture, he can hold only one 
about the inspiration of the Church. The weakness of Sir J. 
Stephen’s argument is that he treats Catholicism as if it rested, 
like Protestantism, ultimately and solely on a written revelation. 
The true Catholic holds the Church itself to be a gontinuous 
revelation. 


Mr. Mallock sends to the Fortnightly the fourth part of his 
book on “ Wealth and the Working Classes,” which we only 
wish every cultivated Socialist in the world could read. Itisa 
bold attempt, well worked out, to show that wealth owes its 
origin rather to the minority than the majority; that even in 
this department of human life, ability has produced more 
than labour. “ Socialists,” says Mr. Mallock, “ conceive of pro- 
ductive ability as a pump-handle which the power of organised 
labour could move up and down at its will;” they, in 
fact, do not believe that there are capacities absolutely essen- 
tial to success even in wheat-growing or house-building, 
which yet are entirely beyond the control of force. You 
cannot coerce a pilot twice; and if it is needful to pay him, 
he will not be content with “A.B’s” wages. He saves 
each “A.B.’s” life, or gains, and consequently wants some- 
thing from each “A.B.;” and his aggregate receipt will 
therefore be tenfold theirs. Moreover, he will settle it, and not 
they. How much would the compositors setting up a novel of 
Mr. R. Hagyard’s earn, if Mr. Haggard unsaleable P 
Absolutely nothing; and that being so, Mr. Haggard’s claim to 
the whole profits of his work, except the amount necessary to 
bring compositors, is unassailable. Mr. C. Roberts, in his 
essay on the physical condition of the masses, rather wearies us 
with elaborate calculations based on Army records, which are 
no fair indication of the health of the country; but the 
following is of general interest :— 


were 





“The average stature of the much-abused cockney—if to be a 
native of London constitutes a cockney—is 5ft. 7in., only half 
an inch short of that of the whole kingdom, and higher than that of 
all the home counties, ten other English, and all the Welsh counties, 
although the population of some of these counties, like Wilts, Bucks, 
and Salop, is almost entirely agricultural. The average weight of 
the Londoner is nearly 11 st.,a higher average than eleven of the 
southern counties yield, and little short of the average fur the whole 
kingdom. The population of London is recraited from all parts of 
the country, and it has therefore to be compared with the whole 
country ; but Bristol, with a fairly mixed but local population, shows 
similar relations to its counties of Somerset and Gloucester. The 
average stature of the townsmen is 5ft. 5iin., and that of the 
countrymen 56 ft. 64 in., while the weight for the former is 10st. 
and for the latter 10} st. At Sheffield, where the industrial class 
is much in excess of the other classes, the stature is about an inch 
less and che weight about ten pounds less than that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It is indeed to a kind of industrial selection 
that the difference in the physique of town and country populations 
is chiefly due. ‘Towns afford facilities for light occupations and 
for those which require the co-operation of many hands, and thus 
they attract and retain the smaller and weaker members of the 
working classes. It is to mechanical inventions principally that we 
owe the concentration of certain types of physique iu different districts, 
and the migrations of the country people into towns.” 


That is sound, and we wish Mr. Roberts would test in some way 
the comparative physical power of countrymen and townsmen. 
He would find, we are told, some unexpected results,—as, for 
instance, that a born Londoner of any class will walk a born 
rustic of the same class off his legs, and, if both are fighting 
men, will thrash him into submission in twenty minutes. 
There is no soldier in the world like the rougher Londoner 
used to street-life. Dr. J. M. Fothergill, in the National 
Review, maintains just the contrary thesis, declaring that the 
townspeople cannot digest meat-pies, cakes, and pastry, but 
must have meat, fish, and bread which they can digest. The 
consequence is phthisis and Bright’s disease, the two scourges of 
town populations. Does Mr. Fothergill really mean that the 
citizens of a great city must die quicker than dwellers in the 
country? If he does, how does he account for the low death- 
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rate of the best London parishes, as compared with any’ 


but the exceptional counties in Great Britain? The whole 
question is falsified when the statistics of a whole city are 
taken, with its residuum of half-starved incapables, drawn most 
of them from the country. To measure fairly, let him take the 
death-rate among the insured classes in London and in York- 
shire, and then declare what difference town life has made.—— 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Fortnightly, draws a savage sketch 
of Pascal, whom he represents as a gloomy fanatic who once did 
a charitable action, and who, though he believed in Christianity 
utterly, was so profound a sceptic in philosophy, that he held 
that human reason could prove nothing, especially not the being 
of a God. Mr. Courtney evidently believes the story of “ the 
amulet,” which, if true, proves Pascal to have been one of the 
men who have been “ converted” in a night, and are thence- 
forward changed human beings. His sketch is well worth reading ; 
but is it not too uniformly sombre P——The “ Fine Passages in 
Verse and Prose, selected by Living Men of Letters,” are con- 
tinued, but are not this time very quotable; though we note 
with a certain interest that Mr. E. Arnold, author of “ The 
Light of Asia,” has plucked out of the abyss of Walt Whitman 
a really fine hymn, “To Death :”— 

 From:thee to me glad serenader, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments and feastings 

for thee ; 

— sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky, are 

ing, 

And life, and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 

The night, in silence, under many a star; 

es ocean shore, and the husky, whispering wave, whose voice I 

now ; 

And the sonl turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a cong! 

Over the rising and sinking waves—over the myriad fields, and the 

prairies wide ; 

Over the dense-packed cities all, and the teeming wharves and 

ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy, to thee, O Death!” 

The Contemporary Review for October is this month the most 
instructive, if not the most readable, of the magazines, containing 
as it does three first-rate papers. The one on “ Afghan Life in 
Afghan Songs,” by Professor James Darmesteter, is a complete 
monograph by the greatest living authority on the subject. 
The Afghan poets, though one or two of them have been men 
possessed of the true gift, have for the most part been dry and 
conventional; but the Afghan bards who make the songs of 
the lower classes are living teachers, and, moreover, reveal the 
true thoughts and governing customs of the people. Their work 
is full of fire, and a new song circulates at once from hill to 
hill and tribe to tribe, till every Afghan from Herat to the 
furthest station in India has added it to his already full 
vépertoire. These songs reveal that the governing ideas of the 
people—who have no coherence, every Afghan hating every 
other, but who are nevertheless one—are the sanctity of asylum, 
or, in other words, the sanctity of the guest; the obligation of 
vengeance for wrong suffered; and the duty of hospitality, or 
rather of frechandedness, in all ways. Nothing can excuse an 
Afghan who violates the right of asylum, and the bards praise 
the son who, the father having been guilty of betraying a guest, 
murders him in spite of his prayers. As to vengeance, the 
duty of the vendetta is above all, above even that of military 
discipline :— 

“Tt happens not seldom that an Afghan Sepoy from Yaghistan— 

many Afghans from over the border enlist in the native contingent— 
asks for leave for private business; that means that there is up there 
some wolf’s head which he has to take. There is a story of an Afghan 
Sepoy, who, having not joined his paltan in due time, complained 
bitterly of the iniquity of his officer, who had dismissed him from 
service: ‘I had a duty of Badal to perform ; I had a foe to kill. The 
scamp absconded for weeks: what could I do?’” 
As to hospitality, it is binding on every one, on the commune 
as well as the individual, and the obligation is never disregarded. 
The Afghan must feed and shelter the man who asks, even if 
he runs in debt to do it. Moreover, the Afghan hates a miser, 
and the bards sing songs at him, even if he is powerful,—one 
reason, possibly, for the antipathy felt by a section of the 
populace towards Abdurrahman Khan. The love of Afghans 
is coarse, and they buy their wives; but some of their love-songs 
are full of the spirit of the “Song of Solomon.’ This is the 
most famous of them :— 


wi Fee “ sitting in sorrow, wounded with the stab of separation, low 
ow! 
She carried back my heart in her talons, when she came to-day, 
my bird kharo, low low 





ee 

2. I am ever struggling, I am red with my blood, I 

dervish. : tii 
My life is a pang. My love is my doctor; Iam waiting for the 
remedy, low low! 

3. She has a pomegranate on her breast, she has sugar on her ling 

she has pearls for her teeth : PE, 
All this she hag, my beloved one; I am wounded in my heart 
and therefore I am a beggar that cries, low low ! ? 

4, It is due that I should be your servant; have a thought for me, 

my soul, ever and ever. ’ 
Evening and morning I lie at thy door; I am the first of th 
lovers, low low! y 

5. Mira is thy slave, his salém is on thee; thy tresses are hig net. 

thy place is Paradise ; put in thy cage thy slanderer, : 

6. He who says a ghazal and says it on the tune of another man 

he can call himself a thief at every ghazal he says.—Thi, 

word of mine is truth.” 
A “ghazal” is a couplet, we believe-——There is a masterly 
account of Katkoff, the Russian editor, whom the writer 
describes as a merciless Slav fanatic, not altogether dis. 
interested, who massacred Poles, restricted education, and was 
not entirely friendly to serf-emancipation. He attributes, in 
fact, to his influence the retrogression of Russia, which is now 
what it was forty years ago.—Whether one agrees or dis. 
agrees with him, it is a treat to read such a piece of 
smelted English as Mr. Freeman has poured out about “ litera. 
ture and language ” as taught in the Universities. It is, after 
all, but one more essay on the advantages of thoroughness; 
but then, those advantages are not often stated with that 
furious clearness and force. Mr. Freeman maintains, of course, 
that for a University to teach English Literature, it should firs: 
of all teach in its thoroughness the English language, which, he 
says sarcastically, had beginnings now forgotten. Beowulf was 
an English writer. The following is, at all events, good writing, — 
Mr. Freeman would be horrified if we called it brilliant. He 
denies that it is possible to examine fairly in “ literature,” as 
many people restrict the word :— 

“For instance, I delight in the writings of Lord Macaulay, prose 

and verse; I believe it is now thought more ‘literary’ to call them 
‘pinchbeck’ or some euch uncivil name. Bat I claim no right to. 
pluck the man who calls them ‘ pinchbeck,’ and I deny that he has 
any right to pluck me. My taste leads me to prefer verse which I 
can scan and of which I can follow the sense; it is, I know, more 
‘literary’ to delight in verse of which the metre and the meaning, 
are, to say the least, carefully hidden. My taste in prose leads me 
to prefer plain Enoglisb, pure English, straightforward English, 
rhythmical English, English of which the meaning of every word is 
clear, English in which, if a thought tending to merriment comes of 
itself, it is gladly welcomed, but in which it is not thought the first 
of duties to thrust in a joke in every line, whether there is any 
material for joking or not. It is, I know, more ‘literary ’ to prefer 
the modern ‘ brilliant’ style, the forced liveliness, thezout-of-the-way 
allusions, the scraps of foreign tongues, the pet phrases prescribed 
by momentary fashion, all in short that distinguishes the style of the 
man who has to say something from the style of the man who has 
something to say. I must confess that, if I were Examiner in Litera- 
ture, I should feel strongly tempted to put a man down a class or two 
who either wrote his papers ‘ brilliantly ’ or expressed admiration for 
the ‘brilliant’ style in others. And I have no doubt that a master 
of brilliancy would have just the same feeling towards me and towards 
the writers in whom I see models of English speech.” 
Mr. Traill sends a most pleasantly satirical article on the 
love of English citizens for the country, which he believes to be 
mostly unreal. They think they love it, he says, but it bores 
them into flight. He is partly right, we doubt not, though the 
dislike of London is a passion with many Londoners; but we 
must put to him one objection. He gives his strongest illustra- 
tion from the Home Counties, where houses are always changing 
hands ; but are the Home Counties country ? We contend they 
are not, for the first charm of the country is quiet in its broadest 
sense, and in the Home Counties the sound of London is never 
unheard. It is too easy to get there, and rurality is superseded 
by suburbanism. Surrey is full of wild beauty, but Surrey is 
nevertheless a scattered and roomy suburb. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_e—__- 


America gives us a new monthly magazine, under the title of Tne 
Curio, devoted to genealogy and biography, heraldry and book-plates, 
coins, autographs, rare books, works of art, old furniture, plate, and 
the like. The first number is promising, containing several interesting 
articles, of which ‘The Montgomery Pedigree,” ‘The Seals of the 
Colonial Governors of New York,” “The Washington Portraits by 
Stuart,” and “ Binding as a Fine Art,” may be mentioned as specially 
interesting, informative, and well illustrated. The paper and type of 
The Curio are alike excellent. Some of the more ‘roundabout 
papers” are marred by affectations—or Americanisms—of style, and 
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there is a touch of almost horsey vulgarity in a short sketch of the 
life of the Prince of Wales which accompanies a portrait. There 
js room for The Curio, and it will some day become a valuable and 
perhaps even popular magazine. 
Storm-Beaten and Weary: a Novel. By Evelyn Burne. (Griffith, 
Farrap, and Co.)—This is a morbidly sentimental story, with a rather 
plot. If the author had not told the tale in the autobio- 
phical manner, she could have made it more effective, and por- 
trayed with greater variety the actors in a sad enough little drama. 
She makes Miss Marie Duval relate her own story, and endows her 
with conspicnous self-consciousness and so much ever-ready and 
shing sentiment, that she must have extensively bored the kindest 
and best of the numerous lords and ladies among whom she lives, 
without, however, acquiring by exalted custom so correct a knowledge 
of aristocratic distinctions as to avoid confounding the style of a Peer 
with that of a “ noble lord ” by courtesy. Her sentiment is of a very 
harmless kind, and she is a right-minded young lady ; but she somehow 
fails to awaken interest or to inspire pity, although she is undeniably 
deserving of both, and we close the book with a guilty sense of 
sympathy with the captivating but insensible Captain Cunninghame 
who failed to reciprocate the attachment of Miss Duval. 


Neera: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By John W. Graham. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The merits of this highly interesting romance of the time 
of Tiberius Cesar, “the ruler of the world,” are so well known and 
have been so widely acknowledged, that the new and smaller edition 
does not call for any observation beyond the announcement of its 
publication in a handsome, convenient, and well-printed volume. 


Memorials of a Half-Century. By Bela Hubbard. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—If there is a little garrolity in these reminiscences of Detroit, 
it is more than atoned for by their spontaneity, their enthusiasm, and 
the out-of-the-way information which they supply. Their author 
came to settle in Michigan in 1835, and established himself in 
the town of Springwell, two miles from the Western limits of 
Detroit, then a city of under five thousand inhabitants. On 
or near the spot of his first abode he has dwelt for half-a- 
century, and it is the recollections of this half-century that he 
bas published. The changes which have come over the quaint, 
half-foreign city of Detroit, or ‘City of the Straits,’ which was 
established by the French as a sort of Gibraltar to check English 
progress on the Great Lakes, are, of course, very great. But these 
come out by accident, as it were, in Mr. Hubbard’s pages. Although 
there are some chapters in his volume which are expressly devoted 
to the history of Detroit, yet Mr. Hubbard is much more con- 
cerned with the geology, the fauna and the flora, and the 
climatology of the interesting and remarkably beautiful region 
with which he is go familiar. What a pity it is that the original 
Detroit pear-trees cannot be perpetuated! ‘These pear-trees were, 
and still are,’”? Mr. Hubbard says, “ conspicuous objects in the river 
scenery, and for size, vigour, and productiveness are truly remarkable. 
A bole six feet in girth, and a height of sixty feet, are only common 
attainments. Many show a circumference of trunk of eight to nine 
feet, and rear their lofty heads seventy, and sometimes eighty, feet 
from the earth! They bear uniform crops, thirty to fifty bushels 
being often the annual product of a single tree.” One of the most 
interesting and yet most melancholy chapters in Mr. Hubbard’s 
book, deals with the building-mania which in 1836, and a year or 
two subsequently, wrought rain and established cities—on paper—in 
the State of Michigan. Of one of these veritable sisters of ‘“ The 
City of Eden,’”? Mr. Hubbard writes :—“ The high water of 1838 had 
converted into a marsh the whole site. All the buildings were 
deserted, and the city was without an inhabitant. Two of the very 
houses were pointed out—among the handsomest in the place—that 
had been built by poor milliner girls, who had invested in them all 
their earnings. They could not be approached, except by boat.’’ 
One may spend an odd half-hour very pleasantly in skimming Mr. 
Hubbard’s book, the contents of which are none the worse for having 

originally been cast in the form of lectures and letters. 


Home Education ; or, Irish v. English Grammar-Schools for English 
Boys. By Maurice C. Hime. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mr. Hime 
maintains that “‘ very few of our distinguished living Irishmen were 
educated” in England; that if a boy goes to an English school and 
comes back to Trinity College, Dublin, he, “as a rale,” “ distinguishes 
himself badly ;’’ and, by way of corollary, that “nearly all our dis- 
tinguished living Irishmen” were educated in Ireland. He gives us 
his experience of Irish boys who were at English schools. He has 
been “forced to form a low opinion gererally ” of their attainments. 
In “ regard to the moral character” of these said boys, he finds that 
they are “far more disposed to break bounds, to smoke, and to do 
other forbidden things, than the boys who came from many schools 
in Ireland. He proceeds to quote “ Eric,”’ to show that English schools 
are very bad. And he backs up “Eric” by Cowper. ‘“ No ameliora- 
tion,” he states positively, “in the moral tone of English schools has 
taken place since Archdeacon Farrar first wrote ‘ Eric.’ ’? Indeed, they 
are no better than they were when Cowper wrote the “ Tirocinium.”’ 








How can they be, he asks, when their system remains the same, that 
“system mainly consisting of the leaving of boys to prefects, and 
themselves, and their own devices, without any supervision for a con- 
siderable portion of every twenty-four hours’? And then he addreases 
an impassioned appeal to Irish parents :—“The morality of English 
schools is ata very lowebb. ..... Whatever you do with your boys, 
don’t send them them to schools in England like Rosslyn.” We should 
explain to readers who have not the advantage of being acquainted 
with “Eric,” that Rosslyn is the school where the hero of that story 
goes to the bad. And the Rosslyn type, Mr. Hime assures us is, “ that 
of the ordinary Grammar or Intermediate School of England.” We 
have quoted throughout Mr. Hime’s own words. He must pardon usif 
we address a few words of remonstrance to him. He is the head-master 
of an Irish school. It vexes him to see a large per-centage of his fellow- 
countrymen’s, especially his richer fellow-countrymen’s sons, sent 
to English schools ; and he writes this book as a dissuasive against the 
practice. Is it not possible that he may be justa little partial? Ishe 
not a judge in his own cause? His own interests are so enormously on 
the side that he maintains, that equity can scarcely be possible. And 
then the evidence! A graver,a more sweeping indictment was never 
penned. English schools are hotbeds of vice. And to prove this we have 
“Eric”? and the “Tirocinium.” We have a great respect for Mr. 
Hime, and we think it likely that he is an excellent head-master 
(though we feel somewhat doubtful about some of his crotchets) ; 
but we cannot allow him to condemn the morality of a whole nation, 
as he practically does, in order that the walls of F—— College may 
be filled. 

Lord and Lady Piccadilly. By the Earl of Desart. 3 vols. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Lord Desart’s book reminds us of 
several things, of ‘‘ Coningsby,”’ for instance, the old Lord Piccadilly 
being an exaggerated copy of Lord Monmouth, and passim of the 
society papers. One of the more scandalous of these journals could 
without difficulty, a certain admixture of other matter being allowed, 
be worked into a story like Lord and Lady Piccadilly. But neither 
of these comparisons is favourable to the story. We can read 
“Coningsby ” itself, if we wish; while the society papers are certainly 
better avoided. To speak plainly, Lord Desart has described, with 
what faithfulness we shall not pretend to say, a corrupt, uncultured, 
pleasure-loving, money-worshipping life, and has done it with a 
certain smartness, indeed, but with nothing like genius. Morally, 
therefore, his book is worse than useless; from the literary point of 
view it is of small value. The author, we learn from the ‘‘ Peerage,” 
was “educated at Eton.’’ Surely he might have referred back 
the proverb, Sine Cerere et Libero friget Venus, to some one a 
little earlier than Rabelais (I., 203), and possibly translated friget 
better than by “ takes cold.” 

Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers. By the 
Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., and the Rev. S. M. Jackson, M.A. (Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York.)—This is a biographical dictionary, an 
ecclesiastical and religious ‘‘ Men of the Time.” We do not, indeed, 
profess to have examined it exhaustively; but we have not failed to 
find any name looked for, and we have seen no mistake of any moment. 
The volume depreciates itself by the use of the word “living.” 
Distinguished persons who have recently died, as John Henry Blunt, 
have been included. The difficulties inseparable from the plan, 
which yet cannot be avoided, of getting articles either written or 
corrected by the persons described, are not quite got rid of; but the 
treatment generally is satisfactory. 


Job and Solomon; or, the Wisdom of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. T. R. Cheyne. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Professor 
Cheyne in this volume treats with some fullness the books of Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs, while he gives a more limited space to 
the consideration of the book of Ecclesiasticus (the ‘“ Wisdom of 
Solomon” he considers to be almost as much Greek as Hebrew). 
Job and Ecclesiastes have had much attention paid to them by 
critics in England of late years; Proverbs and LEcclesiasticus 
present a newer subject, and Professor Cheyne’s account of 
them will be read with especial interest, if not with universal 
approval. He finds the original nucleus of the Proverbs in 
chapters x.-xxii. (ending with the sixteenth verse of xxii.); but 
he denies the accuracy of the description given to this collection 
by the compiler, ‘“‘ The Proverbs of Solomon.” We cannot accept 
as satisfactory the somewhat peremptory statement in which he 
formulates this denial. ‘ Those maxims in this anthology which 
refer to the true God under the name of Jehovah (Yahvé) are too 
monotheistic and inculcate too pure a morality to be the work of the 
Solomon of the Book of Kings.” And again,—“ Unless Solomon was 
like Haroun al-Raschid, and made himself acquainted with the ways 
and thoughts of the citizens, it is difficult to see how he can have 
written so completely as one of them would havedone.” Surely 
there are enough examples,—first, of the contradictions between 
personal and literary morality ; and secondly, of the power of genius 
to put itself into circumstances most remote from its own, to invalidate 
these arguments. How did George Eliot give with such marvellous 
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force the talk of tap-rooms? But though the Solomonic authorship 
is denied, the influence of the Solomonic age is conceded. In the 
second collection—xxv.-xxix.—the characteristics of a later period, 
probably that of Hezekiah, are discerned. The concluding chapters 
of the book are resolved into three appendices. Finally, the prefatory 
treatise of the first nine chapters is discussed in a chapter which 
begins with a happy adaptation of the saying, “Thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.” Professor Cheyne is inclined to assign it to 
the age which saw the composition of Deuteronomy. We need 
hardly say to readers acquainted with Professor Cheyne’s work that 
each of these sections of the work is treated in detail with great 
acuteness. The short account of Ecclesiasticus will also be found 
amply torepay perusal. The concluding sentence runs thus :—‘ The 
chief value of the book is, historically, to fill-out the picture of a 
little-known period [the second century B.C.], and, doctrinally, to 
show the inadequacy of the old forms of religious belief and the 
moral distress from which the Christ was the deliverer.” As to the 
treatises on Job and Ecclesiastes, we have only space to commend 
them generally to students of the Bible. 


Beforehand. By L.T. Meade. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is as 
good a shilling’s-worth of sensation of the legitimate kind as a reader 
can well desire to have. A young man with no “ mediumistic” ten- 
tencies sees, being at the time wide awake, a vision of a murder, and 
half-an-hour afterwards meets the victim at dinner. This is a 
startling situation to begin with. A dream would have been common- 
place; but to see while you are dressing for dinner in a quite com- 
monplace country-house, a tragedy enacted before your eyes, is 
certainly surprising. The author works out the subject with con- 
siderable success, and her readers will probably allow, when they 
reach the end, that she has not been without justification in making 
so large a demand upon their faith. 


Canada and the States: Recollections, 1851-1886. By Sir Edward 
Watkin, Bart., M.P. (Ward and Lock.)—We need hardly say that 
the recollections, and, we might say, confessions (rather of other 
people’s sins than of his own), of a gentleman who has been a railway 
magnate for more than a generation, are not wanting in interest. But 
it is not about railways only that he has to tell us. He has something 
to say about politics also. On p. 17 there are some plain words about 
the “land-hunger ” of the United States. ‘I have an awful ‘swaller’ 
for territory,” was the remark of one of their politicians ; and certainly 
they will do a great deal—witness Daniel Webster’s dishonesty about 
the Maine frontier—to gratify it. But it is impossible to go into the 
numberless details of this farrago libelli. Besides railway and political 
matters, there are matters personal,—witness a highly interesting 
account of a break-down from overwork. Sir Edward’s book is not 
one to be criticised ; but it may be read. Take it up where you please, 
and you are sure to find something entertaining or instructive, or, it 
may be, provoking. More could hardly be said of any volume. 

New Epirions.—We have received :—The Home Hymn-Book, “a 
second edition’? (Novello and Ewer.)——-A new edition, “‘ revised 
and enlarged,” of Formal Logic. By John Neville Keynes, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—Special attention has been given in the process of 
revision to some difficulties of the subject (as the distinction between 
some logical terms), and to a rearrangement of the exercises. —-The 
cheap reissue of “English Men of Letters’? (Macmillan) proceeds. 
We have before us Burns, by Principal Shairp, and Hume, by T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S.——lIn fiction, we have Court Royal, by the Author 
of “ Mehalab,” &c. (Smith and Elder.) In ‘‘ Gale and Polden’s 
Military Series,” Guides’ and Markers’ Duties, by William Gordon 
(Gale and Polden, Chatham), “a third edition, revised and enlarged.” 
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Stone (E.), Nellie Graham, cr 8V0.............c00008 .. (Nisbet) 2/0 
Stuart (E.), For Half-a-Crown, cr 8vo ..( National Soc.) 3/0 





Taylor (U. A.), City of Sarras, cr 8vo. Mens devazessie 
Thin (G.), Pathology and Treatment of Ringworm, 

Thompson (C. W.), Manual of the Sextant, 8vo (J. Bumpus) 6/C 
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Virgil's Bucolics, edited by A. Sidgwick, 12mo (Camb, Univ. Press) 1/6 
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Warner (A. T.), Divine Peace, 4to ....... (Hawkins) 2/0 
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Winter (J. 8.), A Siege Baby, 2 vols. cr 8vo (White) 21/0 
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Xenophon’s Cyropadia, by T. J. Arnold, 18m0 ........ccceceecessseseeceeees (Cornish) 2/6 
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DEATH. 

CaRPENTER.—On October 5th, at 56 Regent’s Park Road, in the 76th year of her 
age, Louisa, wife of the late W. B, Carpenter, C.B., M.D., F.R.S. Friends will 
please accept this intimation. 
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SPRING HILL COLLEGE, MOSELEY, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL AND 
: OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS, 
: be LET, in consequence of the removal of the College to 
Oxford, this HANDSOME and COMMODIOUS BUILDING, standing in 
twenty acres of delightful grounds.—Avply, EDWARDS, sON, and BIGWOOUD, 
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“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS AND TAPESTRIES 
FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON. 


ART IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS AND 


ICH COLOURINGS, 
FABRICS. 


Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
PartERNS Post-FREE. 








Parreens Post-FREE. . 
East India House, 

LIBERTY & CO. & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 

‘oa eS | Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 

HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| W. B. HUNTER, M.D.. &c. 
| Physicians) JOS. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 


SMED LEY’S. M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MARION AND CO.’S 
PHOTO. SUPPLY WAREHOUSE 


(THE LARGEST). 
LESSONS FREE TO PURCHASERS OF OUTFITS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue free per post. 


22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
OU R EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.8., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
£ Y E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 





MATLOCK. 

















RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— oy 7hhmost suitableaperient 
P2OFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— 1 appreciate ita highly ss 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


| aie AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

















S7E. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—On DECEMBER Ist and 

2nd next there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDA- 

TION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any 
other Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 

The Scholarships are confined to the sons of Clergymen, being nominees of Life 
Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


Ss" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

[88tRucTION by CORRESPONDENCE in DRAWING 
and HISTORY of ART. 

The ST. GEORGH’S HALL CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for Drawing and 
History of Art REOPEN on OCTOBER 12th. The instruction in Drawing 
includes Freehand, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing. The instruction in 
the History of Art includes Gothic and Renaissance, Architecture and Classic, 
Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Painting. 

Farther particulars from the Hon, Sec., Miss M. M. HOULDSWORTH, 








ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 
a M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 
versity Matriculation. Ninety-cight passed out of 110 for the Army in fourteen 
years. All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded, 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenhum. 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 
C. W. STUBRS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 
and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicaraze, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 


ANTED, PUPILS in CLASSICS or MODERN 
LANGUAGES by GRADUATE, Class. Hon., and Prizeman of King’s 
College, Camb.—Address, “‘G. W.,” May’s, 159 Piccadilly. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ART SCHOOL OPENED on OCTOBER 3rd. 
The COLLEGE LECTURMHS will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 13th. 
An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given by the Art Professor, F. Small- 
field, A.R.W.S ,on WEDNESDAY, October 12th, at 4.30 p.m. Subject—“ The 
Use of Memory in Art,”’ illustrated with Drawings by the late F. Walker, A.R.A. 
Ladies and gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting-cards. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.S NEW LIST. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY.—Now ready. 

1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their NATIVES. 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With Numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and 

Woodcuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 25s, 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 
ISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS. By H. B. Guppy, M.B, With 4 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d, 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 
Professor WILLIAM KniGut, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchings 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol, 
columbier 8vo, richly bound from a design by Mr. Goodwin, £2 23, 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books (about 25,000) in all Departments of Science, Art, 
and Literature down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, 
and the Prices, Sizes, and Publishers’ Names of each Book. With a Copious 
Topical Index. By Witt1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pp., 4to, cloth 
extra, 21s ; interleaved for additions, 31s 6d. [ This day, 

Contents :—CurisTIANITY, 112 sections: PHrLosopny, 65 sections; Society, 92 

sections ; History and ANTIQUITIES, 98 sections ; SCIENCE, 95 sections ; MEDICINE, 

58 sections ; NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION and MyTHOLOGY, 49 sections ; GEOGRAPHY, 

Topography, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections; BroGRapuHy, 33 sections ; ARTS and 

TRADES, 156 sections; LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY, 150 sections. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on RUSSIA and RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 


By L. Trxnomrrov. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [This day. 
ConTENTS :—The Russian Empire and Russia—Russian Russia—The Social 
Classes in Russia—Economic and Industrial Russia—The Inteliectual Movement 
—Political Russia—Appendices. 

The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Professors CarL NAEGELI and 8, SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. 
MAYALL, jun., with a Preface by Frank Crisp. With 200 II1., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS- 
MOUTH. In the Court of Charles II.; or, How the Duke of Richmond 
gained his Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. 
CRAWFORD, of Paris, With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court Beauties from the 
Paintings at Hampton Court Palace, 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [This day. 
BAYREUTH and FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. 
By R. MILNER-BarrY, With several Full-Page Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 
ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 
By Aiscutarius ScatPet. 1 vol.,1036d. This book, which is written by a 
London Hospital Surgeon of wide experience, might be fitly entitled, ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes in a Great Hospital.’ It describes in a manner never before 
adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal experience at every 
step, the actual life, the doings and sufferings of doctors and patients, 
students and nurses, of these vast institutions in London. The revelations 
incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling. 


NEW 3s 6d NOVELS.—Published this day. 
DOONAN. By Melville Gray, Author of “A Life’s 


Trouble,” ** Una’s Revenge,” &c. 
SPORT of CIRCUMSTANCES. ByL.E. Armstrong. 
LUCY CARTER. By Thos. C. Junior. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., London. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND | 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Subscribed Capital ... £1,000,000 


Annual Income (Premiums and Interest) as pe ata 4 101,441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... pe 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, an1 also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditions. Advauces are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 

H. M. BAKER, Secretary. 


PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 








Springtield House, Polton, Midlothian 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Brancn OFFIces: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 


CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
Additional copies are added as the demand 
The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 


are in circulation. 
increases. 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 


Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 


a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 


added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 


published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PReveNTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 9,000,000 








LF RAC OMBE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 250 Rooms ; : 


redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight law n- 








—____, 
Just out, 2 vols. 8vo, boards, price £25 2s, 


WORKS of EDWARD FITZGERALD (the 


Translator of Omar Khayyam). With an Introd A 
the Originsl Sources of his ‘‘ Rubaiyyat,” &. oduction and an Analysis of 





Boston, U.S.: Hovanton, MIFFLIN, and Co. 


London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London 


“ We trust that this handsome edition will find a wele 
Britons of England,’ as well a3 among the ‘ English of Amerisa? , oy 


volum: fl — 
Mini 4 reflect great credit on both editor and publisher,” Spectator, Octo 


OMAR KHAYYAM and JAMI. — The 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM and SALAMAN and ABS 
JAMI. Both Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD, 2 AL, by 
8vo, roxburghe, 1879, 10s 6d. ee a » Post 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London, 


VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


the RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by E 
GERALD. With 50 Illustrations by Elihu Vedder, and an Seana: = 
Page and Cover designed by Mr. Vedder, Atlas 4to, £5 5s. ea 
Boston, U.8.A., 1884, 
The SAME EDITION, reduced to 4to size, boards, £2 2s, [1s96, 





BERNARD wi censintck 15 —— Santon. 





Pri ice 1s ; site oni te 


past 13 LESSONS in SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. Joux 
Witu1am CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 1853-83 
London: WILLIAM Rivewar, 169 Piccadilly, W. 1987, 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letcu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD esiiciesitienies 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 








Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Catalogues on application. 


oLD PARI §5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, _— is free per post, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS 

1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 











OLD IRISH | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


Receipts exceed Five Millions. 











vennis courts ; large swimming-bath ; private baths,—Full descriptive | tariff of | may be _ 
MANAGER 
Res” UNVILLE’S 
¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
URE fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the a _ of a in the world, Supplied 
+ ry ’ in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
(j= CENTRATED Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
| Limited, Royal [rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
OCOA. | London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
| W.C, 
“T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is . = 
hizhly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 






y food, It isthe drink par excellence for children, | 
amhabuaas trouble in making.”—W. H. R.STan ey, 
M. D. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica] 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 


post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers | 


from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Pou!try, E.C. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


18, 20, and 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate possession and no rent to p ay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, peg d for building or 
gardening po. .—Apply at the Offices of tho 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, \ scnane 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss wy Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the W 
_ claims arranged with: promptitude and liber- 


7° WILLIAM 0. eo Joint 
FRANCIS B, MAQDONALD, J Secretaries. 
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IMPORTANT HEALTH HANDBOOK. 
Just published, price 7s 6d. 


OOL. Considered in 
zu —— Physical Aspects. By 


HEAL 
M.D, Lond., Physician to Rugby 


A ental, 
| Roe DcKES, 


School. t t ly a want which 
* rs to us to supp 
“a Lesa s te contains matter which deserves 
has = study of parents. head-masters, house- 
poh and form-masters alike.”—Lancet, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 

London. 
Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 

. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 


ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
F.RS. 








M.D., F.R.8.L, F.C.8., &. 
bee G@. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Py - sal ; and Simpxrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Court. ee ; eine 
> Sccond Edition, now ready, 8vo, 93. 
ORSHIP and ORDER. By the 

Right Hon. A. J. B. BeresrorD Hors, M.P, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
IKE and UNLIKE. By Author of 
L “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Mohawks,” &c. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. and 


R. Maxwell. 
: r 
BOOK-BUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES,—The 
OCTOBER CATALOGUK of VALUABLE NEW 
and SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post- 
free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 











THE 
gear and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Fands ..... bntecaesdesncenave vee £7,324,034 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for two full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 31st, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.— Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies7.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
I INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £7,000,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000, 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, Londor. 


GS PAROIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Milliong, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Braumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Ww. Hill Dawson, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esa. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G M.P. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Exq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspey. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


Share Capital at present paid up 


| 


and invested wae a ---£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... .» 8,999,000 
Total Annual Income, over ..» 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, in White Parchment Binding. 


WARRIOR MEDICI,” 
GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE. 
IN FLORENCE, 


“THE 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY 
FROM THE “ ARCHIVIO STORICO” AND ORIGINAL MSS. IN THE MAGLIABECHIANA LIBRARY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,’ &c, 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376 Strand, W.C. 














SOAP.] (SOAP. 
P EAR 8S’ 
SOAP.] (SOAP, 
USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on C Oo M Pp A N ¥ S 
application to the 
Company, 


9 Fenchurch 


EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


_ OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuize 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBINS. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOY. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 
PILLS.—Though it is impossible, in this ) Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 83 free 

climate of changing temperature, to prevent ill- | delivered, Cash on delivery. 
health altogether, yet its form and frequency may be wens Per Ib, Cheddar Cheese, per lb. 0 3 
much mitigated by the early, adoption of remedial | Best English Mutton 0,8 | Finest Hams...... » 08 
measure2, When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, ” » Veal... 0 8} Fresh Butter... -~ a 1 4 
and the attending slight fever indicate irritation of ai » Pork .. 0/74 Large Fowls ............ 19 
the throat or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should be | Finest quality Beef.. 0/73 | Large Ducks ............ 2.6 
rubbed upon these parts without delay, and his Pills 1 sy Salt.. 0,6) | Potatoes, per bushel., 3.0 
taken in appropriate doses, to peeseone its curative Choice Bacon Pomerat | Nas ap — 3 bush, 3.9 

ion. N 8 sist thes * 0. ke 

action. No catarrhs or sore throats can re these | BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 


remedies. Printed directions envelope every package | o 
of Holloway's medicaments, which are suited to all | te a ee ae aa m.. 

iti i i ankers ; 0 ol! ank. elegra Cc 
ages and conditions, and to every ordinary disease to elie: "tae Polen Geek” | Senaeen 





Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


- " a 
Ve ene SE testimonials from the nobility and gentry. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and 


REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, R.A. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By 


Tuomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with Portrait. 


By L. ENSOR. 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS 


HELENE de LIGNE. From the French of 
Lucien Perey, by Lavra Ensor. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


By VASILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


VERESTCHAGIN: 


PAINTER: SOLDIER: TRAVELLER. Anto- 

biographical Sketches by Mons. and Madame 

VereEstcHaGin, from the Original by F. H. 

Peters, M.A. In2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 

— of 80 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
uthor. 


By Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and RE- 


MINISCENCES of Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH, 
K.C.8.I1, C.B, Edited by his Daughter, ETHEL 
Forsytu. In demy 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, 
and Map. 

By JULIA PARDOE. 


The COURT and REIGN of 


FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By 
JuLia PaRDOE. New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 
8vo, with Illustrations on Steel, and voluminous 


Index. 
By Lady JACKSON. 


The LAST of the VALOIS: 


and the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1610. 
By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson. In2 
vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 


By J. J. HISSEY. 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. 


An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey. By James Joun Hissry. In demy 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, and Engraved upon Wood by GEORGE 
PEARSON, 


By A. NICOLS. 


WILD LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURE in the AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By 
Artuur Nicoxs, F.G.S. F.R.G.S., Author of 
**Zoolozical Notes,” “ Natural History of the 
Carnivora,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
8 Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. John 
Nettleship. 


By W. B. CHURCHWARD. 


My CONSULATE in SAMOA. 


With Personal Experiences of King Malietoa 
Laupepa, his Country, and his Men. By W1LL1AM 
B. CHURCHWARD. In demy 8vo, 15s. 


By C. EDWARDES. 


LETTERS from CRETE. 


Written during the Spring of 1886. By Cartes 
EpwarpeEs. Indemy 8vo, lis, 


By Lieutenant-Colonel J. DAVIS, F.S A. 


The ENGLISH OCCUPATION 


of TANGIERS, 1663-1684. Being the first volume 
of ‘*The History of the Second Queen’s Royal 
Regiment (now the Queen's Royal West Surrey 
Regiment).’’ By Lieutenant-Colonel JoHn Davis, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Historical Records of the 
Second Royal Surrey Militia.”’ In royal 8vo, 
with Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations, 
Vol. L., 24s. 

*,* The Work is expected to be completed in Four 

Volumes, royal 8vo, 


By A. BALLANTYNE. 


Lord CARTERET: a Political 


Biography. By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


By MABEL E. WOTTON. 


WORD-PORTRAITS of 
FAMOUS WRITERS. Edited by Maser. HK. 
Worron. In large crown 8vo. 


By C. B. PITMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN of the 


OLDEN TIME, FRANCOIS de SCEPEAUX, 
SIRE de VIEILLEVILLE, 1509-1571. From! 
the French of Madame C. Corenet, by C. B. 
Pitman. In2 vols, crown 8vo, 2ls. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Pablishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





D. APPLETON AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK for EVERY LIBRARY. 
APPLETON’S CYCLOPZDIA OF 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON and 
JOHN FISKE. 


Contains Articles on about 20,000 prominent Native 
and Adopted Citizens of the United States; also the 
Names of several thousand Eminent Persons of Canada 
and all the other Countries of North and South 
America ; as well as more than 1,000 Persons of foreign 
birth who are closely identified with American His- 


tory. 
. With Portraits, Woodcuts &c. 
To be completed in Six Volumes, 
Vol. I. (AAR-CRA), Vol. II. (CRA-GRIM), now ready. 
Large 8vo, cloth or buckram, 24s each ; 
or sheep, 35s each. 
Subscribers’ names can now be received. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 12mo, cloth, 83 6. 

CHINA. Travels and Investigations 
in the Middle Kingdom: a Story of its Civilisation 
and Possibilities. With a Glance at Japan. By 
James Harrison WItson, late Major-General 
United States Volunteers, and Brevet Major- 
General United States Army. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
ROUNDABOUT to OSCOW: an 


Epicurean Journey. By Joun BELL Bouton. 
“ Tourists will find the volume a boon companion. 
But it is no less designed to please those who stay at 
home and travel only by book.” 


Now ready at all Libraries, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

JOHN SEVIER, the Commonwealth 
Builder. A Sequel to “ The Rear-Guard of the 
Revolution.” By James R, GrLMorE (Edmund 
Kirke). 

‘* Tn his graphic and appreciative account of Sevier’s 
notable career, Mr. Gilmore has made a valuable con- 
tribution to American biography and to the early his- 
tory of Tennessee,’’— Boston Evening Traveller. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 
The COLLEGE and the CHURCH. 
The ‘How I was Educated” Papers, and the 
“ Confessions’’ of Denominational Believers. 
From the Forwm Magazine. 


D. APPLETON and CO., 
1, 3, and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK ; and 
CAXTON ees ia SQUARE, 
ON 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


‘* Very interesting.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By 
the Rev. ALFRED Penny, M.A. With Chart and 
Illustrations drawn by the Author and H. J. 
Rhodes. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 
“Most interesting and instructive.’”’-—Noncon- 
formist, 





_ Fifteenth Edition. 3 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. With the 
Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
How, D.D. This invaluable help to the Clergy 
and District Visitors is to be had in various styles 
of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 53; calf limp 
antique, 10s 6d ; best flexible morocco, 12s 6d. 





Square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. 
Short Words and Large Type. 

by I. Pym. Second Edition. 


In 


Coloured Plates 





Third Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations. 
GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE 
BRITONS. By Eteanor Boitey. With 
numerous [Illustrations of Places and People. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
** Will give ‘ Little Britons ’ a better idea of their 
native land than they will obtain from a dozen dry 
geographies.”—Literary World, 


2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Just published, 3s, 


vi. HUGO.—NOTRE DAME 
de PARIS, Adapted for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. By I. Boirnie, B.A., Senior French Master, 
Dulwich College. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 
VOL. II., shortly. 

Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
HRISTIANITY v. ECCLESIAS- 


\/ TICISM; or, Parochial Parleys on the Ecclesias- 
tical Creeds and Keclesiastics (Keble, Pusey, New- 
man), on Biblical Inspiration, and other kindred Sub- 
jects. 470 pp., 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

Wittiams and Norgatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Coveut Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 





ees 
Now ready, price 2s 64, 


[HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
OCTOBER, 1897, : 
1, How THE Union o 
BRITAIN WAS ae AND Garr 
2. Tue Cuanerne Status or Women, 


3. THE FREE-TRADE STRUGGLE 1 
. NT 
STATES OF AMERICA. we Unrre 


4, A New Novetist. 
5. A DecaDE OF AMERICAN JouRNALisM, 
6. ARE WE EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN ? 
7. Some Socrat ASPECTS oF Canapa. 
8. THe QuEEN’s “REBEL Sossects,” 
9, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
TuE Ecuipse oF THE Sovt.—Part II, 
10. Contemporary LITERATURE :— 
1, ScrIENCE. 
2. Poxrrics, 
TRAVELS. 
3. History AND Brograpuy, 
4, BELLES LETTREs, 
11. Home AFFAIRs. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


SocroLoay, Voraass, AND 





PHE DUBLIN REVIEy, 


rice 63, 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 18387, 
1, M. Emery, Superior or 8. Sutpice, . ; 
By the Rev. H. I. D. Ryder. 1700-181. 
2, THe Native Princes oF India. By Miss E 
C'erke. % 
8. CaTHOLIC WoMEN AND NiGut Work. 
4, THE CONSTITUTION OF 1782. By W. S. Lilly. 
5. THe JEWS IN FRANCE. By F, Jeffrée, 
THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, By One 
of the Old Staff. 
Dr. Stuses ON EnaiisH Ecciestasticat Law, 
WHERE was Sr. Patrick Born? By the Rey 
Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A. i 
Dr. MivarT oN FAITH AND ScrEence. By the 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, 
Nores OF TRAVEL, OF CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS 
on Science, Booxs, Notices, &c. . 
Burns and Oates, Limited, 63 Paternoster Row, E.0, 


6. 
7 
8. 
9. 





NO CUP 99 Poe 





By Professor J, 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
THE PROGRESS OF Firry YEARS. 
IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 
. THE Mippte AGE OF METHODISM, AND ITs 
9, SHORT REVIFWS AND BRIEF NotICcEs, 
HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
By the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B. 
3. THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD, 
re ome By the Rev. Andrew 


Now ready, price 4s; Annual Subscription, 12s 6a, 
post-free. 
T REVIEW. No. 137, for OCTOBER, 1887, 
ConTENTS. 
THE First EPISTLE To THE CORINTHIANS, 
RECENT EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE, 
Tuomas TWINING. 
THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS OF SovutH Input. 
GREATEST MAN. 
8. Porr Leo XIII. 
10, SumMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, EC. 
OCTOBER, price 1s, contains :— 
1, OvaHT FREE CHURCHES TO BE “ ORGANISED" ? 
A. 
2. THe Ratstne or Lazarus. By the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
4, Patm SunDAY IN PALERMO, 
5. EccLEsiasTIcaAL NOTES, 
London: Wriui1aMs and Nor@ate, 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. L., SEPTEMBER, 1887, 


price 5s. 
OYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
ConTENTS. 

Report or CoUNCIL AND PROCEEDINGS AT THE 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 

REMARKS ON THE MORTALITY AMONG THE TROOPS 
SERVING IN THE UNITED Krnapom FROM OOoN- 
SUMPTION. By R- Lawson, Esq., LL.D. 

THE STATISTICAL STORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. By 
J. Rabino, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) The Tables of Mortality and 
Survivorship (a Translation). (2.) The Official 
Statistics of Japan. | (3.) Notes on Kconomical and 
Statistical Works. (4.) Additions to the Library, &. 


London: E, Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, in uniform cloth, 1s 6d, 


OORE’S CHURCH MANUALS :— 
CHURCH and CHAPEL SERIES. By Rev. 
Tuomas Moore, M.A., Rector of All Hallow’s, 
Upper Thames Street, London, Author of “The 
Englishman’s Brief,’”’ &c. 


No. I—STATE CONTROL over CHURCH and 


CHAPEL. 
» _I11.—CHURGCE and CHAPEL PROPERTY. 
» LII—PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. 
» IV.—The ESTABLISHED CHURCH QUES- 
TION: HOW to DEAL with IT. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ These manuals can hardly 
fail tomakea profound impression on all to whom these 
burning questions of the day are of interest.” 

Cheap Edition, 1s 6d, in paper boards. . 
The DEAD HAND in the “ FREE CHURCHES” 
of DISSENT. 

Published by WaLTER SarrH, 34 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.; or from any Bookseller. 


to 
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—— 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


OCTOBER. Edited by FRANK a : 
SuHeL.Ley. By Professor E, Dowden. 
Last Hon Cox DITION or THE Masses. By Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. 
eet oF GREEK Sone. By Andrew Lang. 
Tus STORY OF Tonga By Coutts Trotter. 
WeaLri AND 1HE WorKING Ciasses.—IV. By W. H. Mallock. 
SCAL THE SCEPTIC. By W. L. Courtney. a 
e FLIGHT OF PreERv DE’ Mepicr. By A. Mary F, Robinson. 
i WoMEN OF CHIVAURY. By E. Lynn Linton. ies 
Frve Passaaes IN VERSE AND Prose. Selected by Living Men of Letters.—III. 





By the AUTHOR of “MUSIC and MANNERS.” 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Beatty- 


x x, Author of “ Music and Manners.” 2 yois, demy 8vo. 
—— [In October, 





By Lientonant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON, 


TIGER-SHOOTING in the DOON and 
ULWAR, and LIFE in INDIA. By Lieutenant-Colonel J.C. Firr-Cooxson, 
With numerous Illustrations by E. Hobday, R.H.A., from Sketches by the 
Author, large crown Svo, {In October. 





By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON in 


the GOLD REGIONS of AFRICA. By AnpDREw A. ANDERSON. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo. [In October. 





By MARGARET STOKES. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART in IRELAND. 


By Mar@aret STOKES. With 106 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. [In October. 
+,* PUBLISHED for the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on RDUCATION, 





By EUGENE MUNTZ, 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. 
By Evaene Muntz. Translated from the French and Edited by W. Arm- 
strona. With 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Plates, New Edition, 
imperial 8vo. [In October. 





By DEVENDRA N. DAS. 


SKETCHES of HINDOO LIFE. By Devendra 


N. Dis. Demy 8vo. [In October. 





By Major A. B. ELLIS. 


The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 


GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Language, kc. By A. B. ELiis, Major, the lst West India Regiment, Author 
of “The Land of Fetish,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d, [This day. 


By ANDREE HOPE. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD INN; or, a Few 


Words about Gray’sInn. By AnDRéE Hope, Crown8vo,5s. [This day. 








By EMILY SHIRREFF. 


FRIEDRICH FROBEL: a Short Sketch of 


his Life, including Frébel’s Letters from Dresden and Leipzig to his Wife, 
now first Translated into English. By EmMILy SHirrerr, Crown Syo, 2s, 


By Baron E, de MANDAT-GRANCEY, 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat- 


Grancey. Translated from the French. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 








By J. B. DALY, LL.D. 


IRELAND in the DAYS of Dean SWIFT. 


By J. B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By the AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8vo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

** An excellent work.” —Record. 

“Singularly lucid and fascinating.’’—Nonconformist, 

“It is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman, 

_ “Awork of great interest......Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all 
its forms.”’— Freeman. 

‘The styl» is perfectly clear, and there is no page that is devoid of interest.” — 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





GEORGE BELL AND _ SONS’ 


C. EDMUND MAURICE, 


The REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT of 


1848.49 in ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and GERMANY. With some 
Examination of the previous Thirty-three Years. By the Author of ‘* The 
Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages,”’ With an Engraved 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163, 


The Rev. Canon LLOYD. 


SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT 


CHARACTERS, By the Rev. Jutivs Lioyp, M.A , Honorary Canon of 
Manchester, Author of “Christian Politics,’ “The North African 
Church,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


OXFORD: its Life and Schools. Edited 
by A. M. M. Stepwan, M.A., Wadham Oollege, assisted by Members of 
the University. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ConTENTS :—Historical Sketch of the University—The Colleges— 
Expenses of Oxford Life—The Social Life—The Intellectual Life—The 
Religious Life—Preparing for Oxford—Reading for Scholarships— 
Esaminations—Hints on Reading—The Pass Schools—Classical Honour 
Moderations—Litere Humaniores—JurispradenceModern History— 
Mathematical Schools—Natural Science and Medicine—Honour School of 
Theology —Women’s Education at Oxford—University Extension. 

“In the main the contributors have inclined to the practical side, and, 
while treating their special subjects in a broad and catholic manner, they 
have produced a real cyclopsadia of Oxford life and studies.”—Journal 
of Education. 


Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. Two Series. Feap, 8vo, paper cover, 1s each, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND ORR, Third Edition, Revised, 
with Additions, fcap, 8vo, 6s. 


Dr. JULIUS STINDE. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. The Concluding 


Volume of ‘‘ The Buchholz Family.” Translated by Harriet F. PowEL1. 
[Ready at the Libraries next week, 


GEORG EBERS, 


An EGYPTIAN PRINCESS: an Historical 


Novel. Translated by Emma S. Bucuuerm. 1 vol., 3s 6d. [Boxn’s 
Novetist’s Lrprary. | 


‘The translator’s rendering is easy and graceful.””—Morning Post, 


WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


The LETTERS and WORKS of Lady 


MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her Great-Grandson, Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE. With Additions and Corrections derived from Original 
MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a Memoir by W. Moy Tuomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in 2 vols., with Portraits,5s each. [BoHn’s STANDARD LIBRARY. } 


“A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s admirable edition.” 
—Atheneum. 


GOETHE. 


LETTERS to ZELTER. Selected, Trans- 
lated, and Edited by A. D. Cotertper, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 1 vol., 336d. [Boun’s Stanparp LiBRary. ] 

** The translation is, in all respects, excellent, and it has the merit of 
being delightfully readable.”—Guardian, 


RANKE. 


The HISTORY of the LATIN and 


TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514. Translated by P. A. ASHworTH. 1 
vol., 336d. [Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. | 

**An important addition to the historical section of this popular 
library.’’—Saturday Review. 


ADAM SMITH, 


The WEALTH of NATIONS, an Inquiry 


into the Nature and Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, with 
an Introduction by Ernest BeLFort Bax, Author of ‘‘A Handbook of 
the History of Philosophy,” &c. 2vols.,3s 6deach, [Boun’s STANDARD 
Lrprarr,. } 


SENECA, 


On BENEFITS. Addressed to Abutius 
Liberalis. Translated by AUBREY Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 1 vol.,3s 6d. [Boun’s UxassicaL Lrprary.]} 

**This is a faithful rendering of the ‘De Beneficiis’ in plain but 
academic English,”—St. James’s Gazette. 


HEINE. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES. Containing the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, the Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by F. Storr, B.A. 1 vol., 336d, [BouNn’s 
Sranparp Lisrary. | 

“ Mr, Storr’s brilliant version of Heine's ‘ Reisebilder.’ ’’—Academy. 


| London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & COS 


a 


LIST, 








The NINETEENTH CENTURY, OCTOBER. 

2s 6d. 

Incram’s History or THE InisH Union. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 

TuE New ArGcHan Frontier. By Colonel Sir West Ridgeway, K.Os*., C.B. 

Tue Dock Lire or East Lonvoy. By Beatrice Potter. 

Evaorr REvistrep.—II. By H.E. the Nawab Sir Salar Jung, K.C.L.E. 

“*Tae WinTER's TaLE.”” By William Archer. 

Lerrers on Poantasms: A Repty. By Edmund Gurney. 

Tur Postrion or THE Unionists. By Edward Dicey, 0.B. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN. By Frank H. Hill, 

LITERATURE FOR THE LitTLE ONES. By Edward Salmon. 

Mar. Mrvart's a CaTHOoLicism. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 








feMEDIZVAL FRENCH STORY. 


vend NICOLETTE: a Love-Story. 


‘ d Rendered in Modern English, with Introduction, 
F. W. Bourpitton, M.A. Feap. 8vo, printed on Dutch 
od bound in buckram, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE CONCORDANCE, 


An ANALY T@®AL INDEX to the WORKS 


of SHAKSPERE. By EvanGetine M. O’Connor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Large post 8vo, 9s. 


The ANIMAL-LORE of SHAKSPERE’S 
TIME, including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. By Emma 
« __ PHIPsON. 
“ A singularly interesting and curious book.”’—Atheneum. 
‘* We have nothing but praise for this useful compilation.’’—Academy. 


“ As a reference-book it is invaluable, and it is as amusing as it is instractive.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** One of the most successful, curious, and instructive of its class to be met with 
in any language.”’—Morning Post, 


HOME LIFE in TUSCANY. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES. By Janet Ross. 
With 14 Illustrations by Carlo Orsi. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

“‘ Mrs, Ross enters into the ideas of its people, speaks of their manners and 
habits, tells of their music and song, which form a part of their daily life, with 
a keen perception of beauty and a communicative sympathy that render her book 
delightful reading.’’—Morning Post. 


*« Throughout it is easy to perceive that she is tho nooanty acquainted with her 
subject, and in sympathy with the people whose humble lives she describes so 
vividly and with so much eharm.’’—Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “LIFE on the LAGOONS.” 


VENETIAN . STUDIES. By Horaro F. 


Bown. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


The SILENCE of Dean MAITLAND: a 


Novel, By Maxwett Gray. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by Gordon 
Browne, 6s, 

“An unusually good book by a new author.”—Times, 

“* Remarkable and provoking book.’’—Spectator. 

“The novel has the merits of striking power and originality.” —Guardian. 


‘ “Tn all respects, indeed, this novel is uncommon and excellent.”—St. James's 
jazette. 


Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY. 


HOME AGAIN, By Gerorce Macponatp, 


Author of “ Malcolm,” ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, 6s. (Immediately. 


A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ‘‘Colonel ENDERBY’S WIFE.” 


LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality for 


Children of any Age. By Lucas Matet, Small 4to, 5s. [Immediately. 


A STORY of ONE of the CLAIMANTS to the THRONE of IVAN the 
TERRIBLE. 


DEMETRIUS. By Hon. Sreruen Coteripcs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“A very good historical romance.”’—Academy.. » 


“The story of the false Demetrius is one of the most romantic tales to be found 
in history...... Mr. Stephen Coleridge has done his best to interest his readers in 
eo’ + ta of the mysterious impostor who for a short time reigned at Moscow.” 
—Atheneum, 


“One of the most fascinating and delightful novels that have appeared this 
season.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The SOUTH ISLES of ARAN (County 


GALWAY). By Oxiver J. Burke. 
With PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THOMAS & KEMPIS. Notes of a Visit to 
the Scenes in which his Life was Spent, with some Account of the Examina- 
tion of his Relics, By Francis Ricuarp Cruise, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

[Immediately. 





Demy 8vo, 123 64, 


JOB and SOLOMON ; or, the Wisdom of the 


Old Testament. By the Rev. Canon Cuernz, D.D, 


** Asa piece of careful and reverent criticism, this latest of Dr, » 
deserves the highest praise. Its statements are clear and pes ae 
inferences are characterised by extreme ciution....., The volume is one that ite 
to be in the hands of all who desire to understaud the four books with w 
sm To the students of the Old Testament it will be indispensible.” Scottie, 

eview. . 


*** Job and Solomon’ may be recommended both as a pleasan 
Biblical exegesis and as an important contribution to soma of its eee brasng 
Its appearance is a most promising sign of the times,’”’—Academy. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


DIVES and PAUPER, and other Sermons, 


By Artuur Compton Avucumoty, M.A, Vicar of Imeton. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


The TEMPLE of HUMANITY, and other 


Sermons, By H. N. Grimtey, M.A, Rector of Norton, Suffo! 
“ Tremadoc Sermons,” " ; . oll, Author af 
“These sermons are thoughtful and striking.”"—Academy. 


. tees in clear, chaste English, and pervaded by a tone of tender mysticism,” 
—Scotsman. 


*‘ Tersely written, fall of thought and earnest persnasiveness.”— Morning Post, 
*‘ Karnest, thonghtfal, true sermons.” —Literary World, 
“ This new volume is likely to find many readers,”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Crown 8¥0,-10s 64. 


SEVEN the SACRED NUMBER. Its Use 


in Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticish, With a Chapter on 
“The Bible and Science.’” By RicHarp SAMUELL, 

**No one can read his book without admiration for his modesty, courage 
patience, and research, and without acknowledging that, with al . 
— is certainly a very large number of very curions eoincidences,”—Saturday 

eview. 

* An essay full of the most surprising and significant facts.””—Church Times, 


Crown 8yo, 53. 


In the MIDST of LIFE we are in DEATH: 


a Layman’s Thought. By RicHarp PapGHam. 


“ They are thoughts of immortality and of orderly and progressive happiness 
for each that the writer seeks to evolve from what may sometimes seem the 
chaos of suffering and decay around us.’’—St, Jumes’s Gazette, ‘ 

‘‘ The chapters abound in suggestive statements, which show that the author 
has the power of grappling with abstruse problems.” —Glasgow Herald, 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MATTER and ENERGY: are there Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe? Being an Examination of the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “B. L. L,” 


** By an argument which is well worthy of attention, he seeks to show that all 
matter of which we have any knowludge is merely a manifestation of Energy, and, 
in fact, that Matter is moribund, and Energy ‘the real thing of the future,’ 
The little book is very readable,’’—Scotsman, 


The INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


WEATHER: a Popular Exposition of the 


Nature of Weather Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Rapx 
ABERCROMBY, Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, and Author of 
* Principles of Forecasting by Means of Weather Charts.’’ With 96 Figures, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 





2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. A _ Translation 
(with Greek Text). By J. G. Convery, British Resident at Hyderabad. 


“The Greek text printed face to face with his version has made what is dis- 
tinctly the best blank-verse translation of the Iliad, the most useful for students 
of all sorts and conditions.’’—Spectator. 

** Equally acceptable to the scholar who loves a translation, the beginner who 
requires one, and the English reader who wishes to know something of Homer 
without avquiring Greek.”’—Academy, 


Crown Syo, 6s. 


The CASTLE of KNARESBURGH : a Tale 


in Verse of the Civil War in Yorkshire, 1644; and The WHITE 
MARE of WHITESTONECLIFF: a Yorkshire Legend of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Ricuarp Assay, M.A., F.R.AS. 

** Will interest the students of English history and legend, as well as lovers of 
verse...... Mr, Abbay’s rhyme flows easily and is full of life and movement.”— 
Morning Post, 

Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. Third Series. By Joun 
A, GOODCHILD, ; 
Small crown 8yo, 5s, 


SALOME. By J. C. Heyrwoop, Author of 


* Herodias.”” 
Small crown 8yo, 53. 


On SEA and SHORE: Poems. 


Lanerorp, LL.D. 


By J. A. 





LONDON : 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecraror” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 8th, 1537, 
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A In Vovas By P.G.H t 
E: aSummer Voyage. . G. Hamerton. 
e SAO ts do by J. Pennell and the Author. Smal] 4to, price 21s, 


Linigit-PAPER EDITION (250 copies only). Price 42s, half-bound. 


In ree. walt ‘: t 
SH PAINTERS. y Walter Armstrong. 
RT een plates and Vignettes. Imperial 4to, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION. With Proofs of the Plates, price £4 4s, half- 


bound. In estoy Pp “a 
TFOLIO. Volume for1887, Containing 
The POE. about 150 minor Illustrations. Price 35s, ‘cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s, 
half-morocco. 
D. Chapters by A. Lang. With10 Etchings 
Ce eee t-Debamee A. Toussaint, and 4 Kent Thomas, and several 
Vignettes. Price £1 ls, 
“ Told in Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”’—Literary Church- 
man. 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Ciark, M.A. With Etchings 
and Vignettes by Brunet-Debaines and Toussaint. £1 ls. 
“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.” — 
Illustrated London News. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. With a Description of the 
Park, Town, and Neighbourhood. By W.J. Lorrie. With 12 Plates and 
very numerous Vignettes, imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 2ls. Large- 
paper Copies, ey £4 4s, half-morocco (all sold). Also a Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, with 67 Illustrations, price 6s, 

Just published. 

A Cheap Edition of The LIFE of Bishop HANNING- 
TON. By the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. In paper boards, price 2s 6d; or in 
cloth, with all the Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

‘One of those rare volumes which quicken and enlarge our lives by revealing 
to us new and ampler horizons of duty......To any man or woman with a capacity 
for noble aspiration, such a book is not a mere narrative, but an awakening bugle- 


call,” —Spectator, 
° Just published. 


The HOLY BIBLE and the SACRED BOOKS of 
the EAST. By Sir M. Monier Witu1aMs, Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 


Priee ls, cloth. 
Just published. ‘ 
RIGHTEOUSNESS and LIFE; or, Readings from 
the Romans. By the Rev. J. G. Hoare, M.A. Price ls, cloth. 
“Just the book to put into the hand of earnest inquirers.”—Christian. 


Just published. . — 
PRECIOUS FRUIT; or, the Fruit of the Spirit. 
By the Rev. J. McDonaLp Ine@uis, M.A. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
“ We cordially commend this work.’’—Christian. 
“ Useful to clergymen.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Shortly. 
THOUGHTS on the SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the 
Rev. H. C, G. Mouns, M.A, 


By the Same Author. 
THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. Seventeenth 
Thousand. Price 1s, cloth. 
“Mr. Moule’s book will be of service to many of the younger clergy. All 
devout, thoughtful readers will enjoy it and be edified by it.”—Churchman, 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand, Price ls, cloth. 
“We heartily recommend this little book as a thoroughly wise and devout ex- 
— on this most important subject of a Christian’s spiritual life, raising 
fore the Christian a very high standard, but advocating it in no unreal or ex- 
aggerated terms.”— Record, 


A MORNING ACT of FAITH. Ona Card. Price 
3d per dozen, 


FATHER ALDUR: the Story of a River. By A. 
GIBERNE. With 16 Tinted Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 
.“ The nature of tides, the formation of clouds, the sources of water, and other 
ing bjects are di d with much freshness and charm.”—Saturday 
view. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on Astronomy 
for Beginners, By A. GIBERNE, With Coloured Illustrations, Fourteenth 
Thousand. Price 5s, cloth. 

“Ought to have a place in village libraries and mechanics’ institutions ; would 
also be welcome as a prize-book,”’—Pall Mull Gazette. 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things in the 
Sky. By A. GipeRNE. With Illustrations, Third Thousand. Price 5s. 
“We may safely predict that if it does not find the reader with a taste for 
astronomy, it will leave him with one.”’—Knowledge. 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS: Geology for 
= By A. Giperne, With Illustrations, Third Thousand. Price 


“The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.”—Spectator. 








Just published. 


| The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE: a Tale of the 


Departure of the Romans from Britain. By Profe:sor Cuurcu, Author of 
“Stories from Homer,” “The Chantry Priest of Barnet,” &. With Illus- 
trations, price 5s, cloth, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s, The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 
WITH the KING at OXFORD: a/| from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
Story of the Great Rebellion. 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: | The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
STORIES from HOMER, 5s, |A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, 
STORIKS from VIRGIL. 5s. from LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- STORIES of the ILIAD and the 
DIANS. 53. | NEID. 1s, sewed; or 1s 6d, 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERO- cloth. 
DOTUS. 5s, 


' 
“*Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”’—Duily News, 
In October. 


CH DWALLA ; or, the Saxons in the Isle of Wight. 
By Frank Cowper, M.A. With Illustrations, price 52, cloth. 


In November. 


The DRAGON of the NORTH: a Tale of the 


Normans in Italy. By E. J. Oswatp, Author of *‘ Scenes and Studies in ~ 


Iceland,” &c. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 


FOREST OUTLAWS: or, St. Hugh and the King. 


By the Rev. KE. Giruiat. With 16 Illustrations, price 63, cloth. 
“ Distinctly one of the very best books of the season.”’—Standard. 


BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 
With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 
‘*A very high-class gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.””—Spectator. 
** A sort of boy’s Froissart with admirable illustrations.”"—Pall Mali Gazelte. 


The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. 
With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s, 
“Very stirring are the tales of the long struggle between Genoa and Venice...... 
Boys will read with keen interest the desperate battles between the rival fleets of 
galleys.””—Standard. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS: from Vasari. 
With Coloured Illastrations, price 5s. 
"The book is full of delightful reading, carefully chosen from a rich treasury 
of curiosities.””—Spectator. 
* Another very charming volume,”—Saturday Review. 


BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the Northern 
Marches, By the Author of ‘Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s, cloth. 

“The book is a good one...... the illustrations are excellent.”"—Spectatov. 
In October. 
On the BANKS of the OUSE;; or, Life at Olney a 


Hundred Years Ago. By Emma MarsHALt, Author of ‘‘ Under the Mendips.”” 
With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 


The TOWER on the CLIFF: a Legend. By Emma 
oan Author of ‘* Under the Mendips,” &c. Price 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, 
cloth. 

“Founded on an old legend attaching to a Gloucestershire castle, which has 
afforded the authoress material for working up a romantic story.”—Times. 


In FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Althea 
Allingham, 1785-1842, By Emma MarsHALt, Author of “ Under the Mendips,”’ 
&c, With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 

“* So fresh and charmingly written that we can heartily recommend it as one of 
the prettiest books of the seasoa.”’"—Literary World. 

“ The reader will close the volume of Mrs. Allingham’s Recollections with regret. 
Seldom does one meet with a book of such 2 sympathetic and touching character. 
sepa In this Jubilee year the particulars which it affords of the earlier life of our 
beloved Sovereign are of unusual interest.’-—Morning Post. 


Just published, 
The TWO SWORDS: a Story of Old Bristol. By 
Mrs, MARSHALL, Author of ‘In Four Reigns,”’ Price ls, sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 
In October. 
BOTH SIDES of the RIVER: a Tale for Girls. By 


Mrs, Se_py Lownves, Price 5s, cloth. 


SUE; or, Wounded in Sport. By E. Vincent Briton, 
Author of ‘‘ Amyot Brough.” Price ls, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 

**We do not know when we have been so charmed ss we are by this modest 
volume...... Over and over again one is reminded of some of George Eliot’s best 
scenes in English country life; and though it may seem exaggeration to say so, 
oe ae some points in which Mr, Briton has surpassed George Eliot.”— 

uardian. 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. With 
Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, price 5s, cloth. 


** With national pride we dwell on a beautiful English historical novel..,...this 
sweet, unpretending story, with its pretty engravings,’”’"—Academy, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR 2” OF ALL AGES. 
Volume XIV. of 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In Two Parts, price 83 each. 
“‘ The best of all children’s magazines,’’—Spectator. 


NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. 


Told in English by KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER, 
And Pictured by F. CarrutHERS GouLp. Eight full-page coloured Illustrations. 
Square 8yo, illustrated, paper boards, cloth back, 5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ONE that WINS: a Story of a Holiday in 


Italy. By the Author of ‘‘ Whom Nature Leadeth.’”’ 2 vols. cr. 8vo, cloth. 


CASWELL: a Paradox. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The author has considerable skill in depicting in powerful language the 
feelings which make for pessimism.””"—Scotsman. 


UNDER SUSPICION. By Edith Stowe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
‘*Her delineation of character reveals the art of a keenly observant word- 
painter from wa inp Paper. 
e AUTHOR of “ A COMTIST LOVER.” 


The NEW PURGATORY, and other Poems. 


By ExvizaBetH RACHEL CHAPMAN. vit imperial 16mo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


‘MANNERS MAKYTH MA By the 


Author of “ How to be Happy thongh Married.”’ Popular Edition, 3s 6d. 
Also, a PRESENTATION EDITION, imp. 16mo, cloth, bev. edges, in box, 
7s 6d.—* Good-natured, wholesome, and straightforward.”’—Saturday Review. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With 


Instructions for Correcting Proofs,&c. By Paun ALLaRpyce. Fifth and 
Revised Edition. Demy 16mo, parchment, 1s, 
** We can conceiveno more desirable present to a literary aspirant.’’-—Academy. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


For OCTOBER. Price 53. 


CONTENTS. 
1, INDIAN PRINCES at COURT. 
2. Burman: our GATE TO CHINA. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
3. WARREN HastTiNnGs IN BENARES, 1781. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart. 
4, THE First ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN. By Demetrius Boulger. 
5. THE AnGLo Indian CopEs. By John D. Mayne. 
6, Forest SERVICE IN INDIA, By Major-General Michael, 0.8.1. 
7. Wipow AND INFANT MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. By H. H. "Risley. 
8, GENERAL PRJEVALSKY ON CENTRAL Asia. Translated ~ Captain Francis 
Beaufort, R.A. 
9, THE AFGHAN Bounpary Commission. By “ Asiaticus,”’ 
SuMMaRY OF EVENTS ; REVIEWS. 


London: T. FISHER UN WIN, 26 ‘Paternoster Square, E.C. 








CHARLES BURNET AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


H. R. HAWSIS, M.A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 
(Asia, Africa, Europe.) 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWHIS, M.A. 
This volume forms an Introduction to the Series on “ Christ and Christianity,” 


and is a ‘' bird’s-eye’’ view of the “ Religious Consciousness of Mankind,’’ as ex- 
hibited in the chief Religions of the World before Christ. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE SCOTTISH PULPIT; 
From the Reformation to the Present Time. 


By the Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Joseph the Prime Minister,’ &. 


EDWARD A. RAND. 
In October will be published, Illustrated, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


FIGHTING THE SEA; 
or, a Winter at the Life-Saving Station. 
By FDWARD A. RAND. 


SARAH TYTLER. 
In October will be published, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


** A charming book for girls of all ages. The heroine of ‘Her Gentle Deeds’ is 
one whose acquaintance it is good to m to make,” 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Immediately will be published, crown 8vo. 


LOVE, 
THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 
Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 


Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, A.C. MACLEOD. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS'’ LIST. 


Monthly, prce Half-a-Crown. 


+ 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents For OOTOBER. 

AFGHAN Lire In ArcHan Sonas. ~ Professor Darmesteter. 

In PRAISE OF THE Country. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

THE DATE OF THE PENTATEUCH. By W. Rober tson Smith, LL.D. 
MicuaEL Katxorr. By an English Resident in Russia. 

Tue Fatt or Prices. By the Hon. Davil A. Wells, LL.D. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
THE Story OF ZEBEHR PasHa.—Il. By Flora L. Shaw. 

THE RAILway QUESTION IN MANITOBA. By Goldwin Smith. 
ConTEMPORARY Recorp : Science. By Professor Garnett. 








NE W BOOKS. 


Volume II., completing the Work, of 
THE COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERLI. 


A New Translation. 
WITH INTRODUCTION, AND CRITICAL AND HISTORIVCAL NOTEs, 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Deanof Wells. 
In 2 Volumes. 
I.—Lire. Het, Purcatory. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
II.—PaRADISE, MINOR Poems. StupIES. Medium 8vo, 21s, 
In October, 


Immediately will be published, 


EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN 


Or, Sermons on the Way. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE; 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN BUN Y 


AN: 
His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[In October. 
“ Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the immortal dreamer 
which is at the same time full, accurate, and readable.’’—Athenwum. 


Immediately will be published.—T H E 


SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
With an Examination of some Naturalistic 
Hypotheses. 

By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., Honorary Professor, New College, London, 
Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Just published. 


N 
FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By the Rev. C. A. ROW, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Author of the “‘ Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &c. 
Demy 8yvo, 12s. 

“ Every reasonable Christian would be a gainer by reading this book.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


ISBISTERS’ HOME LIBRARY. 


ADVENTURE, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, AND SCIENCE, FOR YOUNG 
READERS. 


384 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


I—LEADERS UPWARD AND ONWARD. 
Brief Fo RR GY On of meule Workers. 
Edited 
With 80 eecedian 4 pact 8v0. 
ConTENTS :—Charles Kingsley—Dean Stanley—F. D. Maurice—Archbishop 
Tait—Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold—Norman MacLeod—Thomas Guthrie, &c. 


II.—THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
By the Rev, J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
With 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


III.—ROUND THE GLOBE. 
Through Greater Britain. 
Edited by W. C. PROCTER. 
With 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
ConTENTS :—Westward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific—In the Fiji Islands 
—New Zealand and Australia—India and Ceylon—South Africa—Gibraltar, &c. 


IV.—BRITTA: a Story of Shetland Life. 
By the AUTHOR of ** LANCELOT WARD, M.P.,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Lockhart Bogle, Crown 8vo. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 














MR. B. L. FARJEON'’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


WHILE GOLDEN SLEEP DOTH REIGN. 


The *‘ Good Words”’ Christmas Story for 1887. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
Will be ready with the November Magazines. Price Sixpence. 
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THE HISTORY OF NORWAY.* 

Tye most memorable history of the Scandinavian race is found 
in the annals of other nations. The renown of the Norman 
name was founded, not by those who stayed at home, but by the 
wanderers who went forth from the officina gentiwm to terrorise, 
and afterwards to rule, in Western and Southern Europe. The 
history of Norway and of the sister-lands does not, however, 
merit the neglect with which it is treated in England. The 
early history and literature of Norway exhibit the original 
character of the race which sent forth so many masterful 
emigrants. Their personal daring, and the strong imaginative 
yision of the future which made them conquerors and legislators 
in wider spheres, are reflected with marvellous vividness in the 
Norwegian Sagas. 

As Norwegian history is almost unrepresented in English 
historical literature, we welcome the unpretending work of Mr. 
Boyesen. The writer isa Norwegian resident in America ; and he 
has written with the hope of interesting English-speaking men 
in the history of his native land. He betrays his foreign origin 
by the occasional use of an un-English phrase; but this never 
interferes with intelligibility, and sometimes it gives piquancy 
to his narrative. Up to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the historian has to construct the Norwegian annals almost 
exclusively from the Sagas. This is not altogether a disadvan- 
tage. An exact knowledge of events cannot, of course, be derived 
from authorities which mingle Wahrheit with Dichtung, and 
make no attempt to distinguish them; but we gather from the 
Sagasa fuller and more impressive idea of the spirit of the times 
than we should from the prosaic chronicler. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Norway was not yet a Kingdom; but the local 
Kings had become stronger, and to some extent, they repressed 
warathome. The comparative order at home led innumerable 
adventurers to try their fortunes abroad, and the Vikings 
became the terror of Europe. A British monk describes them 
as “stinging wasps, savage wolves, who went everywhere 
robbing, biting, killing.” Mr. Boyesen maintains that the 
same men, when they returned home, were exemplary members 
of society, and showed respect for law and tradition. It never 
occurred to them to practise anything except tribal morality. 
Even in much later times, the excesses of the sea-rover were 
treated with great tenderness by Scandinavian Kings. In the 
fifteenth century, his subjects complained to Christopher, the 
King of Denmark, of the piracies of his uncle Eric, of 
Pomerania, and he answered,—“ Our uncle is sitting on a 
rock; he, too, must earn his living.” The first King who 
ruled over the whole of Norway was Harold the Fair-haired ; 
but he did not gain his overlordship without a severe struggle, 
and many of the noblest families, to escape his rule, crossed the 
sea and found new homes in the Orkneys and the Hebrides. Of 
him and his successors, Mr. Boyesen records many traits 
borrowed from the Sagas. The Kings of Norway were the 
Teutonic Kings over again, only wilder, fiercer, more humorous. 
The most interesting of all are Olaf Tryggvesson and Olaf 
the Saint. They distinguished themselves by their efforts 
for the propagation of the faith; and nowhere were the means 
employed and the end in view more strangely out of harmony 
than in Norway. The Kings sought to convert their people by 
assuring them, and proving by violent acts, that Christ possessed 
more power than their old gods ; but it was hard to convince the 
people, and Olaf had to make many progresses through the 
country “to inquire into the condition of Christianity,” and 
he often made disheartening discoveries. On one occasion, he 
received the following answer when he requested the people of a 
district to believe in one God and be baptised :— 

“We know not of whom thou are speaking; for thou callest him 
& God whom neither thou canst see nor any one else. I cannot ask 
help of any one I do not see or know. ‘Then we have a very 
different kind of God, whom we can look at every day. The reason 


why he is not out to-day is that it is raining so hard. But I dare say 
that when you get sight of him you will be frightened. But if there 
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is any trath in what thou sayest, that thy God is so powerfal, then 
let him arrange it so that to-morrow we shall have cloudy weather, 
but no rain.” 

The later history of Norway will be pronounced humdrum by 
those who love big battles and dashing enterprises. By the 
Union of Kalmar, the three Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway were united under a single Sovereign. Had the 
peoples amalgamated, a great political future would have 
opened up to the Scandinavian race. But although there was 
no racial difference, and they spoke almost the same tongue, 
they remained separate. The Kings, who were men of no 
political foresight, regarded themselves solely as Kings of 
Denmark, and treated Sweden and Norway as provinces, whose 
revenues they spent in Copenhagen. The nobles went over in 
troops to Norway and Sweden, armed with Royal authority to 
plunder the people. A Louis XI. on the throne of Denmark, 
or a Richelieu by the side of a Danish King, might at this epoch 
have changed the entire history of Northern Europe. But the 
Swedes and Norwegians were not only plundered by the Danes; 
they received from the Danish Court and nobility those insults to 
their national feelings which more affect the history of nations 
than substantial injuries. When the Lutheran faith was 
introduced into Denmark, the King seized the opportunity to 
confiscate the lands of the Norwegian Church. He removed 
the Catholic Bishops and priests, against the wishes of the 
people. The substitutes sent increased the popular dis- 
content. Lord Beaconsfield once described the clergy of the 
garrison Church of Ireland as men who seldom stepped out of 
the sphere of their private virtues. The garrison Church of 
Norway had not even private virtues. Mr. Boyesen writes of 
them :—* Ex-soldiers, ex-sailors, bankrupt traders, and all sorts 
of vagabonds who were in some way disqualitied for making a 
living, were thought to be good enough to preach the word of 
God in Norway.” Before the Reformation, Sweden, under the 
leadership of Gustavus Wasa, had achieved its independence ; 
but Norway was subjected to more humiliating bondage, for in 
1537, Christian III. abolished the Council of Regency, and hence- 
forth the government was administered by a Viceroy and a 
Chancellor, both of whom were Danes. Norway suffered with 
Denmark during the Napoleonic wars, and by the peace of Kiel 
in 1814, it was ceded to Sweden. The people, who had not lost 
their love of independence, refused to acquiesce in the decision 
of the Allied Powers. A Diet was summoned at Eidswold, 
at which a very liberal Constitution was adopted, and a 
Danish Prince elected King of Norway. Bernadotte, who 
had been elected Crown Prince of Sweden, entered Norway 
with an army; but after some fighting, the Norwegians 
consented to elect the King of Sweden as their King, 
on the condition of his recognising the independence of 
Norway, and governing it in accordance with the Constitution 
of Hidswold. Bernadotte, who became King of the united King- 
doms in 1818, under the name of Charles XIV., was not at 
first disposed to take the independence of Norway seriously, 
and a Swedish Viceroy was left in the Norwegian capital. The 
Norwegian Storthing, or Parliament, fought with great perti- 
nacity the battle of the people. Three successive Storthings 
passed a law abolishing titles and privileges; and although 
the King was much opposed to the law, and feared a conflict 
with the powerful nobility of Sweden, he was finally obliged to 
consent to the passing of the law, although in a slightly modified 
form, which postponed the final abolition of nobility for one 
generation. The King had other struggles with his Norwegian 
Storthing, and in 1836 he suddenly dissolved it. The Storthing, 
regarding this dissolution as contrary to law, indicted the Minister 
of State before the High Court of the realm, and sentenced him to 
pay a fine for not having dissuaded the King from violating the 
Constitution. This strong measure, instead of driving the King 
to measures of repression, led him to make concessions. During 
the last years of his life, Charles John lived in harmony with 
hig Norwegian subjects, and was sincerely mourned at his death 
in 1844. Mr. Boyesen gives an interesting account of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing which fought so successfully the battle of 
democracy in Norway :— 

“The remnants of subordination in Norway’s relation to Sweden 
were one by one removed during the reign of Charles John’s son, 
Oscar I. (1844-1859). He gave to Norway a flag of her own, carry- 
ing, as a symbol of the union, the blended colours of both countries 
in the upper corner; and what was more, he practically abolished 
the Viceroyalty, though permanently it was not abolished until 1873. 
Peace and prosperity reigned in the land; the population increased 


rapidly, and all industries were in a@ flourishing condition. It had, 
hitherto, been chiefly the official and the mercantile class which had 
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participated in the public life; but now the peasants, too, began to 
assert themselves, and to send representatives from their own 
midst to the Storthing. The political awakening penetrated to all 
strata of society ; and many sturdy figures appeared in the halls of the 
legislative assembly, fresh from the plough and the harrow. Eminent 
among these were Ole Gabriel Ueland and Séren Jaaboek. A prudent 
moderation, coupled with a tough tenacity of purpose, is characteristic 
of these modern peasant chieftains. Good common-sense, incor- 
ruptibility, and a stern regard for the useful have enabled them to 
render valuable service to the nation. Eloquent they are not; nor 
are they, in the conventional sense, cultivated. But they have usually, 
by experience, accumulated a considerable store of facts, which in its 
application to the legislative business, is more valuable than loosely 
acquired book-learning. Their struggles with a rough climate and a 
poor soil have made them economical ; and they naturally apply their 
parsimonious habits to the business of the State. Being the principal 
taxpayers of the country, they have the right to inflaence its fiscal 
»olicy ; and Norway has profited by their careful husbanding of her 
resources. They know, however, when to spend as well as when to 
save; and the many costly railroads, highways, schools, and other 
improvements which have come into existence since the peasant 
party commanded a majority in the Storthing, give evidence of a 
prudent liberality and a well-balanced regard for the public weal, 
which one might scarcely have expected in people whose chief ex- 
perience is derived from the tilling of the soil. The majority of them, 
however, bring with them some practice in public life from home, as, 
since the establishment of parish and municipal councils (1837), the 
management of local affairs is almost entirely in the hands of local 
taxpayers.” 

During the reign of the present King, Oscar II., there have been 
some difficulties between the King and the Storthing. The King 
endeavoured to make the Royal veto a reality, and refused his 
sanction to a law passed by three successive Storthings, An 
impeachment of the Minister Selmer followed; the King sent 
for the Leader of the Opposition, and permitted the law to pass, 
although he did not in principle surrender his right to exercise 
the Royal veto. 

The Kingdoms of Norway and Sweden are united solely by 
the link of the Royal authority. The same person is King in 
Norway and in Sweden, but he governs each country in accord- 
ance with its own laws and through separate Ministries. No 
Swede holds office in Norway, and no Norseman in Sweden. 
The failure to amalgamate the two nations cannot be ascribed 
to difference of race. The Norwegians have gained the liberty 
to manage their own affairs; but the Scandinavian race has no 
weight in the councils of Europe, and is troubled with the dread 
of powerful neighbours. Mr. Boyesen admits that Norway 
must resign herself to the fate of political insignificance, as a 
people with scarcely two millions of inhabitants cannot play an 
important part in the Europe of Krupp guns and heavy 
battalions; but he looks forward to a time when the present 
military organisation of society shall give place to the in- 
dustrial, and then there will be a chance for small nations to 
assert themselves. 


MR. BIGELOW’S EDITION OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN’S WORKS.* 
“T wit disinherit you,” wrote Sydney Smith to Lady Mary 
Bennett, “ if you do not admire everything written by Franklin. 
In addition to all other good qualities, he was thoroughly honest.” 
Now, at first sight, praise like this may seem to smack of what 
Barrow called “lusty hyperbole,” but it is “ praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley.” For the writer was thoroughly honest 
himself, and a thoroughly competent judge of all the qualities 
that belong to good writing. But Franklin’s writings have of 
late years gone much out of fashion in England, and amongst 
the many reprints of sterling literary masterpieces that are now 
so common and so marvellously cheap, this remarkable man’s 
most remarkable autobiography has escaped notice. His 
other writings are full of matter that comes nobly home to 
every man’s business and bosom; but no lasting popularity 
can be anticipated for them except in the shape of ‘‘ extracts.” 
To these they lend themselves in a way that might tempt any 
editors; and in time, no doubt, they will appear, where they 
deserve to appear, in ‘‘The Parchment Library.” This said, 
it is hardly necessary for us to dilate on the merits of the 
splendid edition of Benjamin Franklin’s works of which the 
first three volumes lie before us. To speak quite frankly, 
its merits, so far as the publishers are concerned, beggar all 
eulogy; and the preface, which is excellent reading by-the-way, 
is a sufficient warrant also that the editor is worthy of such 
publishers. Mr. Bigelow’s estimate, however, of the writings 
which he has edited with such discriminating industry and 
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enthusiasm, deserves to be quoted, for it gives to an attentive 
ear the fullest possible assurance of the fact that what Mr. John 
Bigelow has here tried to do he has done well, and that that he 
has done so well, was also intrinsically well worth doing, 
“ Though a voluminous writer,” he says, “ and one of the great 
masters of English expression, Franklin wrote habitually with a 
single eye to immediate practical results. He never posed for 
posterity. Of all the writings to which he mainly owes his present 
fame, it would be difficult to name one which he gave to the press 
himself, or of which he saw the proofs. Yet he never wrote a dul] 
line, nor many which a century of time has robbed of their interest 
or value. Whatever he wrote seems to have been conceived 
upon a scale which embraced the whole human race as well ag 
the individual or class to whom it was specifically addressed, 
the one evidence of true greatness which never deceives nor 
misleads. If he wrote to his wife, it was more or less a letter 
from every husband to his wife; if to his daughter, it was 
letter that any daughter woul! be pleased to receive from her 
father ; if to a philosopher or statesman, there was always that 
in the manner and the matt: of it which time cannot stale, 
and which will be read by cvery statesman and philosopher 
with the sort of interest they would have felt had it been 
addressed personally to themselves.” In other words, every ling 
that Franklin wrote was replete with strong common-sense, 
and this strong common-sense—which is in many respects 
Heaven’s best gift to mortal men—was always used by its 
fortunate owner with a single-hearted view to other men’s 
happiness and—to his own. And in these three words lies the 
secret of what is now most interesting to mankind in the life 
and life’s work of Benjamin Franklin. His rise from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and fame is striking enough, but he is 
only one of a very numerous host which has proved that the 
Roman satirist was wrong when he wrote,— 
‘ Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.” 

And Franklin’s public career will better engage our attention 
when this edition is completed. For the present, we may confine 
our remarks to his literary merits, and to his personal character, 
The former need not detain us long. They are few, but they 
are sufficient; and without quoting names, they inevitably 
suggest comparisons that might be worked out quite fairly, and 
yet quite invidiously, to many fine and even great writers, who 
are as proudly conscious of their literary gifts and graces as 
Franklin was sturdily indifferent to his, But fine diction and 
sonorous periods not unfrequently mask obscurity and weak- 
ness of thought. Franklin’s thoughts—even when his specu- 
lations carry him beyond the limits of our solar system—are 
always clear, and his language is always as clear as his thoughts. 
Cobbett is the writer, probably, who might serve best as a foil 
to Franklin. For although Franklin never quite touches the 
raciness that as a rule flavours Cobbett’s torrent of words, 
he never sinks, as Cobbett frequently did, into commonplace 
verbiage. We are thinking, of course, of the manner only of 
these celebrated writers; for with regard to their matter, the 
sterling value of Franklin’s staple is incalculably superior to 
Cobbett’s terribly mixed yarn. But both are masters of style 
in their way; aud it is the way, perhaps, beyond all others, that 
should be set up for admiration in schools and colleges. 


The essential interest of Franklin’s life lies not, however, in 
its outward prosperity, or in the success of his literary efforts. 
It lies rather in that development of his character which he set 
about so earnestly in his twenty-second year, and continued 
with such rare perseverance till he died at eighty-four. And 
here his life-task challenges comparison with the life-task which 
a man of far higher endowments than Franklin set himself, and 
struggled to perform as perseveringly as Franklin did to perform 
his. But it is not quite so easy to measure that “ pyramid of 
his existence,” which Goethe tried to raise so multifariously, 
as it is to sympathise with “the bold and arduous project” 
which Franklin conceived, “of arriving at moral perfection.” 
This round, unvarnished tale of the steps that he hewed 
out, so to speak, in his Mount Difficulty, stands out from 
the rest of his autobiography as deserving to be printed 
in letters of gold. And although Franklin was not orthodox 
in the common sense of the word, his “life was in the 
right” beyond all question; and a heart-stirring precept 
in the Sermon on the Mount gives him orthodox warrant 
for attempting what he so nobly, and, on the whole, so success- 
fully, carried out. It is beyond the limits of a notice like this to 
examine at any length the questions which attempts like Goethe’s 
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and Franklin’s raise in connection with education. It is sufficient 
here and now to say that Franklin’s, at all events, will amply 
repay the most attentive study of youthful readers from a 
merely utilitarian point of view, and the careful consideration of 
Jder men who may have leisure and inclination for reading what 
is instractive in the highest degree, and quite as interesting as it 
ig instructive. Happiness is, with Franklin, our being’s end and 
aim; bat he takes it as an axiom that without virtue man cannot 
have happiness in this world ; and he would agree, therefore, 
with Wordsworth in holding that it is in this world we find our 
happiness, or not at all. At the same time, Franklin firmly 
believed in the immortality of the soul, and as a corollary from 
his view about this world’s happiness, would have cordially 
approved of Lord Althorp’s opinion that he was sure to be happy 
in another world, because Franklin went a step further, and 
firmly believed that his Creator delighted to see him virtuous, 
pecause He was pleased when He saw him happy. On the 
questions and thoughts which views like these raise, we need 
not dilate. We should differ from Franklin often and profoundly ; 
but the practical outcome of his attempt to solve the problem 
which mankind in various ways and divers places solve so 
differently, is valuable enough to commend itself even to those 
who, from motives that command sincere respect, would find 
many exceptions to take against it. 


NOTABLE WORKERS IN HUMBLE LIFE.* 
Mr. Hoare has done a thoroughly useful piece of work in com- 
piling the unpretentious little volume we have before us. Many 
thousand copies of it will probably be sold—the more the better— 
and, happily, it is the kind of book which does sell. The crave 
for sensational stories just now is an insatiable one, and the 
thirst for such literature, if literature it can be called, is wide- 
spread; and there can be no doubt that there are instances in 
which genius itself of no mean order has excited the demand, 
or responded to it. But there remain still a very considerable 
number of people who do not read for mere pleasure alone, but 
demand that the reading which engages their thoughts shall in 
gome form or other conduce to action ; and to this multitude Mr. 
Hoare in his little work appeals. The book is but a compila- 
tion; there are few amongst us who read at all, to whom the 
lives of Robert Dick, Thomas Cooper, and George Smith of 
Coalville are unknown; and when we first took up Mr. 
Hoare’s book, we confess we wondered what he could have 
that was fresh to say concerning them. But there are 
always two ways of telling a story, and Mr. Hoare, in 
retelling the simple history of these lives, has just put the 
touch which not only makes these men themselves live before 
us, but makes them vivify and stir into active life the thoughts 
of the reader; and perhaps among the thoughts thus generated, 
none is more forcibly brought to the front than a truth old as 
the hills and dating long before Solomon, but, for all that, one 
which has taken a long sleep, and when awake must face the 
moral cowardice of this generation,—namely, that no man is so 
truly rich as he who dare be poor. Nor is this thought, as here 
presented, at all the old truism which may be compatible with a 
very subtle form of selfishness, that no one is so rich as he who 
can do without. The noble poverty of men like John Pounds 
was of a very different order. The hospitality of the old cobbler 
would put to the blush many a rich household where “ there is 
80 little to spare.” ‘“ We manage our lives badly in England,” 
said a thoughtful observer not long since; ‘‘ we spend so much 
on that great illusion, keeping up appearances, we have no 
margin left for pleasant things.” John Pounds had always 
enough for pleasant things, though his desires in that direction 
were not small. This man’s life is new to us, and interests us 
extremely. In less than thirty pages, compiled apparently from 
some larger narrative by a Mr. Hawkes, who knew the old cobbler 
intimately, we have a sketch of the man who, all unconsciously to 
himself, was to have so large an influence on the destiny of thou- 
sands of his fellow-creatures in the generations which succeeded 
him. It is curious to note the links of circumstance in a man’s life. 
Dr. Guthrie wanders about in an old, obscure, decaying burgh 
on the Firth of Forth, turns in to a wayside inn to get food, 
and stands, as so many of us have stood, looking at the wretched 
prints with which inn-walls are so often decorated; but his 
attention is arrested by one unlike the rest. It represented a 
cobbler’s room. The cobbler was there himself, spectacles on 
nose, an old shoe between his knees, that massive forehead and 
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firm mouth indicating great determination of character, while 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows benevolence gleamed on a 
number of poor ragged boys and girls who stood at their lessons 
around the busy cobbler; that moment was a turning-point in 
the history of Dr. Guthrie, and through him of who shall say 
how many besides? It was by that picture, he says, he was 
first led to take an interest in ragged schools. The old cobbler, 
as Mr. Hoare remarks, had been “keeping school” long years 
before the ragged-school movement began. The subject of his brief 
tale, John Pounds, was born in St. Mary’s Street, Portsmouth, 
on June 17th, 1766. In that same street he lived for seventy- 
two years a not uneventful life, as the reader may see for him- 
self, though led for more than seventy years in obscurity, “in the 
midst of a crowded hive of toiling, sinning, suffering humanity.” 
John Pounds’s father was a carpenter in the dockyard, and but 
for what at the time seemed a terrible misfortune, John would 
have followed his father’s trade; but while serving his ap- 
prenticeship he fell into an empty dock, and was taken home on 
a stretcher, in his own words, “a heap of broken bones and out 
of joint,” crippled and deformed for life. He was received into 
the noble army of cobblers—truly a noble army, if we could 
reckon up all the members of it have done for the world—and, in 
a little weather-boarded shanty in the same street where he was 
born, he lived and worked for six-and-thirty years; and, con- 
tinues Mr. Hoare, “across the threshold of that tumble-down 
cobbler’s shed, year after year, passed hundreds of little 
feet, hurrying eagerly into the presence of an uncouth and, 
truth to say, somewhat dirty and unkempt old man.” Apparently 
they always thought of him as old in a way; there was for him 
no youth of the body, though in spirit he must have been young 
to the last. The coarse, rough, unwashed man had no greater 
delight, even into old age, than to gather about him the children 
he taught out of love as he mended his shoes, and take them for 
a long day’s ramble, or get to the top of the hill from whence 
he could overlook Portsmouth and the harbour and the Isle 
of Wight; and one who knew him—an old, lifelong friend— 
records that he had seen him standing there, leaning both hands 
on his stick, his eyes filled with tears of joy as he would murmur 
to himself,—“ This beautiful world! This beautiful world!” 
This was how the man whose eyes were opened saw it through all 
the mists of sin and sorrow, poverty and sickness, with which 
his life was encompassed. Out of that poverty he provided 
substantial fare for the hungry youngsters who shared his holi- 
days. No matter that the family was unco’ large; there was 
something, and that something enough for each. From stray 
leaves, scraps of newspaper handbills, and his Bible, with 
broken boxes for forms and broken fragments of slate for writing 
upon, he taught hundreds of the ragged little ones who swarmed 
around him. “If any one seemed sleepy, he let it lie down and 
sleep. ‘Nature’s the best judge,’ he used to say.” The whole 
story has a strange fascination. We wish we could tell the his- 
tory of John Pounds’s nephew, “a poor, deformed thing, born 
with both feet turned in and overlapping one another,” destined, 
through the poor cobbler’s tender skill, to grow up a fine young 
fellow; but we have lingered too long already over the first 
thirty pages of Mr. Hoare’s little book, and left ourselves scant 
space to do justice to the rest. 


Duncan, Dick, and Edward—weaver, baker, shoemaker—all 
three large contributors to the naturalist’s sum of know- 
ledge, are the subjects of the next three chapters. With the 
history of Dick of Thurso, and Thomas Edward, the Scotch 
naturalist, the world is familiar through the pages of Mr. Smiles’s 
biographies; all three were poor men, proud and independent 
in their poverty. Here is a picture of “ the philosopher’s hall,” 
as it was long called, in which for ten years John Duncan slept, 
“kept his books and instruments, and wrote his papers on the lid 
of his chest,” studying always withont a fire, and retiring to rest 
when it was dark in winter, for a candle would have been 
dangerous :— 


“ He lodged with a weaver called Sandy Smith, on the other side 
of the road, in a tumble-down thatched cottage, now entirely removed. 
He slept abovea thatched stable at the mill, in a loft reached directly 
by a ladder from the highway. The apartment was merely the triangle 
formed by the sloping roof, seven feet in length, with sufficient height 
to stand up in at the centre. It was lighted only by an opening, three 
feet by two-and-a-half, in the small door that gave entrance to it. 
This hole for light was without glass, being closed by means of a 
sliding piece of wood ; so that when it was shut the place was in dark- 
ness, and when it was open the wind had free entrance, even in the 
wildest winter day. John’s bed was at one side of the space, under 
the sloping thatch, his chest, containing his clothes and books, being 
at the other, with a narrow passage between.” 
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This indefatigable student and lover of Nature earned his own 
bread by the work of his hands till he was eighty, asking help 
of no man, and finding joy enough when some new specimen 
rewarded his eager search. At eighty, he was beaten in the 
struggle for a bare existence; but even then, when he became a 
pauper in receipt of parish pay, “he took no gain of money,” 
bat gave freely as a gift to science the results of the labour of a 
lifetime,—no mean offering when we find that of the 1,428 
species that constitute the flora of Scotland, 1,151 specimens 
were in the herbarium thus presented to the Aberdeen University. 
One characteristic touch reveals another side of John Duncan’s 
nature. As the old man lay dying, a clergyman who attended 
him used the expression, ‘the God of Nature and the God of 
Grace.” Old Duncan opened his eyes, and with a grasp of the 
hand whispered,—‘“ Very comprehensive! He is the God of 
Nature and the God of Grace.” “ Very comprehensive! ”—how 
the two words photograph the old man, Scotch in every fibre of 
his being! 

Among the “ notable workers”? that remain, the narrative of 
John Ashworth pleases us best. But we can only commend it 
to our readers; we have no space to do more than indicate the 
subject and record one touching incident. With hardly an excep- 
tion, the men whose lives are briefly narrated in the pages before 
us have taken no thought of their poverty; it has been but an 
incident in their lives. But to John Ashworth, author and 
evangelist, poverty was a sore trouble; he was conscious of it. 
As a boy, he had to go up before an assembled company to 
receive “ the first prize,” and was unhappy and ashamed that he 
must go up with bare feet. As he went up to the platform 
amid the clapping of hands, he says,—“I would have given 
twenty pounds, had I possessed it, for something with which 
to cover my feet.” And when returning in triumph to his 
place,—“I cried as though my heart would break, because I was 
such a poor, poor boy, and I thought some of the other boys 
sneered at my poverty.” Weak, no doubt; but weakness is 
forgiven in the prize-winner, and in John Ashworth’s case was 
intimately connected with the secret of the success of those 
Strange Tales for which it was so difficult, so almost impossible, 
to find a publisher, but of which upwards of three millions have 
been sold, and which have been translated into Welsh, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Russian. John Ashworth wnderstood the 
men and women whose stories he told. When he died, at sixty, 
almost his last request was that all the Sunday-school children 
in School Lane should have a pair of new clogs and new 
stockings. The remembrance of that early pain had not died 
out. As we have said, Mr. Hoare’s work is a compilation, a 
mere compilation, it might seem at a first glance, from larger 
biographies ; but he has the story-teller’s art, and it will commend 
his little book, if we mistake not, to a wide circle of readers. 





MR. PAYN AS AN ESSAYIST.* 


Tue art of writing pleasantly about nothing was cultivated with 
consummate ability in the last century. There was no subject too 
insignificant for the clever writers who sent papers to the Tatler, 
to the Spectator, and to the World. And “ Stella’s” assertion 
that Swift could write well upon a broomstick, would apply with 
equal truth to the shoal of essayists that followed in the wake 
of Steele. A vast amount of attention was given to the fashions 
of the period, and it would be interesting to know if these essays, 
popular though they were, had any perceptible effect on the 
prevailing follies. The satirists of the day criticised the high 
heels and higher head-dresses of the ladies, the puffs, powders, 
and patches, the sentiment expended upon lap-dogs, the habit 
of snuff-taking in church, the circumference of hoops, and the 
coquettish use of fans. The fashidnable women of the age read 
the papers at breakfast-time, and, we suspect, were about as much 
influenced by the advice contained in them as the ladies who 
flourished twenty years ago were influenced by the hebdomadal 
attacks upon crinolines, and the ladies of our time by the equally 
just admonitions as to the cruel waste of bird-life caused by the 
barbarous passion for plumage, nowadays so common. It would 
seem as if sound argument, and even the ridicule of the satirist, 
were useless when urged against the omnipotence of fashion. 
Mr. Payn’s essays are as light in substance as any written 
by the imitators of Steele, and apparently they have no object 
beyond the amusement of the moment. The author can be mildly 
satirical, but he is generally satisfied with making his papers 
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lively. This at least the very clever novelist succeeds in doin 
and in these serious days, one may be glad to occupy an ia 
hour with his brightly written trifles. 


The earliest essays are devoted to a theme dear to the news- 
paper writer when London is out of town in September, The 
sufferings of Paterfamilias at the seaside are vividly described 
and we are not surprised that ‘“‘ he sometimes receives an oppor. 
tune telegraphic summons which obliges him to tear himself 
from his family and their delightful summer quarters, ang 
return for a few days to town, or to use the sympathetic words 
of Materfamilias, that ‘ business does not permit the poor dear 
fellow to enjoy a consecutive holiday even during the Long 
Vacation.’” Mr. Payn adds that a few days of work and of his 
beloved Metropolis “ refresh him as the whale is refreshed who 
comes up to the surface of the sea to breathe a bit, and he goeg 
back again to bear the superincumbent weight of the Shingleton 
atmosphere—about five hundred tons to the square inch—with 
renewed vigour.” There is an essay on the pleasures of being 
“Laid By,” a subject which, if we remember rightly, has been 
treated with sympathetic interest by more than one critic, A 
little illness now and then, if not serious in character, is a 
pleasant break in the monotony of life, and gives a man leisure 
for many things which in the urgency of business are apt to be 
neglected. There are books to be read, letters to be written, 
domestic matters to be discussed; or, if too unwell for these 
occupations, there is the pleasure of being nursed. It is only in 
the family circle that people who are not ‘‘men of the time” 
feel their importance; and if an illness happens to upset a whole 
household, we are not sure that it is always more painful on 
that account. There is, however, a time for all things, and to 
be laid by in one’s annual holiday, as the writer professes to 
have been, is no small tax on a man’s patience. The essayist tries 
the resource of books, not always successfully :— 

‘IT have my Paradise Lost, but even with the additional attraction 
of its application to my own case, I find it a little dull; I have The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but like my own, it is rather slow. Christian had 
his difficulties—though they were only personal ones, for he left his 
wife and family on the parish at starting—but he was not ‘laid by’ 
in his vacation.” 

We are not dull enough to suppose that a writer of Mr. Payn’s 
class means all he says, or we might object to some of his 
remarks on “tips.” The practice of giving large “ vails” to 
servants in the last century was so great an annoyance, that 
men with limited incomes often found it impossible to visit 
friends, and a wealthy man, on leaving an aristocratic acquaint- 
ance, was forced to gratify a whole line of menials. This was 
one of the evils attacked by the essayists, and Lord Chester- 
field, it may be remembered, treated the question in the World 
as a man might who had been subject to a personal grievance. 
And it is a grievance to the traveller still, both on railways and 
at hotels. Gratuities to railway servants are no longer for- 
bidden, or the rule that had at one time a meaning is nowa 
dead-letter ; and at hotels, the traveller who does not pay service- 
money twice over, gains no pleasant words at parting, and feels, 
unless case-hardened, very like a criminal. Injustice is done 
by “tips” in more ways than one, and it is certain that hotel 
servants would receive higher wages were it not for the chance 
of obtaining gifts from travellers. There is only one kind of 
“tip” that is wholly unobjectionable, and that is the “tip” 
given to the schoolboy :— 

‘*T confess,”’ Mr. Payn writes, ‘that I never see a schoolboy, espe- 
cially at Christmas time, without my fingers mechanically taking the 
direction of my waistcoat-pocket. At the sight of the proffered coin, 
a look of more or less ecstatic delight (according to the size or weight 
of it) comes into his honest eyes: what he is thinking of is, not how 
kind you are—you may as well look for gratitude in an Irish 
Nationalist as in a schoolboy —but what he will buy with it.” 

Mr. Payn passes from gay to grave; but even when writing 
on the first sign of old age, the loss of memory, he can be suffi- 
ciently lively. The essayist declares he has never been able to 
remember a single date, save that of the Battle of Hastings, and 
avers that he should blunder hopelessly in a Court of Justice. 
“Such a question as, ‘Now, on your oath, Sir, was it not in 
May, 1870, that you made the first attempt to poison your 
grandmother ?’ would paralyse me at once. I should not only 
not know whether it was in May or March, but should be unable 
to indicate the date within ten years.” A paper on “ Success 
in Fiction ” contains, as one might anticipate, much sound sense 
which every young author who hopes to gain fame and money 
by novel-writing would do well to study. Mr. Payn, who ought 
to know, says that the literary mind is naturally indolent, and 
that in no other profession “ will a man who is bent on success 
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in it make it secondary, as men of letters so often do, to that of 


pleasure.” Assuredly the most distinguished novelists of the 
century can never have yielded to indolence. The marvel is, 
indeed, how they have managed to produce such a large amount 
of work, to say nothing of its quality. Whata ready hand, as well 
as brain, for instance, must a writer like Mrs. Oliphant possess ! 
The mere manual labour needed for such productiveness would 
geem to involve an industry that knows but little relaxation 
from month to month, and from year to year. The truth is, we 
believe, that all our distinguished authors have exhibited the 
infinite capacity for labour that is one of the marks of genius. 
It is only the third-rate writer who works by fits and starts, and 
is a slave to the chances of the hour. Truly does Mr. Payn 
say that “if once a man of letters permits the consideration of 
his not feeling quite in the humour to excuse his taking holiday, 
he will find that sort of inspiration occur to him pretty often.” 

“The Blessedness of Books” is another topic upon which the 
essayist discourses pleasantly. It would be a forlorn world for 
some of us if books were suddenly to be swept out of it; but it 
would be a wiser world if we read less diffusely and with more 
purpose. This, however, is one of those saws which no one 
disputes and everybody disregards, and we readily admit, with 
Mr. Payn, that there are seasons when a book is a blessed boon, 
even when its use is confined to enabling us to forget our 
anxieties. And there is no friend like a book when one is fretted 
with the small worries of life. A wet afternoon that confines 
the traveller to his hotel, a long delay at a railway-station, a 
wearisome railway-journey,—all such trials of patience are 
forgotten if we can take some beloved author from the pocket 
and live for a while in his world. Some little help of this kind 
may be afforded by Holiday Tasks. ‘“ Wisely,” says the author, 
“does the dentist furnish his hateful ante-chamber with books 
of all sorts...... Whatever makes you forget an impending 
surgical operation—even though it be tooth-drawing—will 
make you forget anything.” Whether Mr. Payn’s lively, 
‘scrappy volume will serve as an anodyne, depends upon the 
imagination of the patient; but as an agreeable after-dinner 
book for the reader who has no operation in prospect, it may be 
safely recommended. 





BEAUTY IN NATURE.* 


Many of the chapters of this book, notably those dealing with 
the history of the subject and suggesting its various aspects by 
Allustrations drawn from all sources, are readable and interesting ; 
bat the work as a whole is diffuse, and lacks calm and patient 
thought, as well as conciseness and felicity of style. Some want 
of judgment is displayed both in accepting and disclaiming the 
opinions of authorities, and Mr. Begg’s remarks occasionally 
convey the impression that the opinions he attempts to confate 
have not been sufficiently considered to be fully comprehended. 
Thus, he quotes with approval Sir John Lubbock’s assertion 
that “the savage is always suspicious; always in danger; 
always on the watch. He can depend on no one, and no one 
an depend on him ...... thus his lifeis one prolonged scene 
of selfishness and fear. Even in his religion, if he has any, he 
creates for himself a new source of terror, and peoples 
the world with invisible enemies.” But what Sir John 
Lubbock says, though more or less true of savage com- 
munities—hardly more so than of the civilised peoples of 
nineteenth-century Europe—is not true of the savage as 
‘an individual. The more we know of so-called savages, the 
less savage we find them to be; and men who have spent 
their lives among savages admit that within the tribe or com- 
munity there is less fraud, bloodshed, and tyranny than there 
was, say, in any of the medixwval States of Europe. Nor are 
they by any means unhappy; on the contrary, they have always 
appeared to us singularly free from other than what may be 
termed catastrophal sorrows. The main differences between the 
Savage and civilised man are traceable to the scanty stock of 
accumulated knowledge possessed by the former through his lack 
of the means of recording experience,—just as much of the wide 
interval that exists between men and brutes would be filled up 
had the latter the faculty of language. 

Again, in the last chapter, on “ Colour,” Mr. Begg charges an 
eminent authority with making “confusion still worse con- 
founded ” and “capping the climax with absurdity” in stating 
that, “ though light is undoubtedly a mere sensation arising in 
the brain, it is utterly impossible to conceive that is not outside the 
retina.” Yet the important truth here enunciated lies at the 
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bottom of every possible theory of beauty. What the sentence 
meansis clear enough to any one who reads it with a little goodwill. 
Paraphrased, it amounts to this: —What men feel or recognise 
as light (or colour), they feel or recognise through the mediation of 
the brain; but this mediation is inseparably connected in experi- 
ence with a series of what are called external phenomena. These, 
however, are all material processes, and colour (or light) involves 
something more. It is not merely a property of things. What 
we call coloured bodies, by particular molecular arrangements, 
transmit or reflect particular luminiferous—or, rather, lumini- 
genous—wave-series, which, through the mediation of a sen- 
sorium, affect us as colours. But neither these molecular 
arrangements nor these wave-series are colours; they are merely 
terms of a series of phenomena ending in a neurosis; accom- 
panied, in some unknown and probably never wholly knowable 
way, by a particular psychosis the real nature of which is 
eternally unresolvable. Colour, then, is the outcome of, or is 
involved in an interplay of certain among the material and 
spiritual activities which make up the universe, and is no pro- 
perty or mode of any set of phenomena or activities belonging 
to the one or the other category exclusively. 


Precisely the same considerations apply to beauty, whether 
we regard it as a primary or as a derived mode or quality of 
mind or matter, or as a result of their synthesis. But in the 
first case, no further explanation is nceded; if beauty is an 
original quality of things, directly apprehended or intuited, 
nothing remains to be said. Such a theory, however, can hardly 
find many supporters at the present day,—at all events, in this 
country. More usually, beauty is regarded as resolvable ulti- 
mately into simple, sensational, and perceptive elements. Of 
these elements, colour lies at the bottom of the scale; and, 
accordingly, the beginnings of zsthetic perception are associated 
with the pleasares of colour. A link is thus established between 
man and animals who are said to feel pleasure in colour, and 
the origin of the perception of beauty is in this manner 
traced back to the animal kingdom. But it is, to say 
the least, very doubtful whether animals do feel any pleasure 
in colour as such, and apart from associative and other causes 
of pleasure. The peacock has no admiration for a fellow-suitor, 
and is himself only admired at particular times by the hen, who, 
in her turn, views the beauty of an argus-pheasant with com- 
plete indifference. The love-arbours of Australian bower-birds 
are not more intricate in apparently purposed adornment than 
the cases of many caddis-worms; and Darwin himself could see 
no distinct evidence that the birds took any delight in their 
constructions otherwise than as recognisable or sexually adapted 
retreats or hiding-places. The brilliant hues of many flowers 
and animals are chiefly useful, it may with probability be 
argued, as specific marks serving as means of recognition, and 
in the case of many animal organisms, as signs of sexual con- 
ditions. Even in man, it is doubtful whether pure colour gives 
pleasure, save as a mode of brightness, —that is, intensity of visual] 
sensation. We only know colour associated with form, and mere 
extended colour devoid of tints, forms, and contrasts—in other 
words, undifferentiated—affords no enjoyment. The contempla- 
tion ofa perfectly cloudless sky may be productive ofa high degree 
of pleasure, but this is largely, if not wholly, of associative origin. 
Apart from landscape and cloud-forms, the vault of ungraded 
blue affects us mainly by its vastness and unfathomableness, 
and, moreover, blue seems to havea specific soothing influence on 
the nerve-elements of the organ of vision. Hence, probably, the 
feeling for beauty is from the beginning combined with the intel- 
lectual appreciation of form; and we know that ia its higher 
developments, the wsthetic feeling is altogether independent of 
colour-sensation. On the whole, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
our feeling for beauty is not entirely of intellectual origin, and 
whether the earlier and at all times wider delight we have in 
combinations of colour and form are not due—apart from 
associative influences, and such specific effects as particular 
colours may produce upon the visual nerve-elements—to the 
greater strikingness of these amid their environment. 


While beauty, like colour, cannot be regarded as a property 
of things, it may, and, we think, ought to be looked upon as 
inherent in the universe of matter and spirit, just as colour is. 
This seems to be Mr. Begg’s own belief, and in his thirteenth 
chapter he presents and defends the theory with considerable 
force. He shows that there can be no accounting for the state 
of relations concerned in the perception of beauty which is 
neither an outcome of natural laws, in the sense in which he 
uses the expression, nor produced by (though it may be 
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heightened through) sexual selection, nor an effect of any kind 
of utilitarian selection. In the first of his lectures on Light, 
quoted in this book, Professor Tyndall says, in reference to the 
“triple complexity” of the visual apparatus :— 

“Instead of simplicity (which would have sufficed for merely 

material purposes) we have prodigality of relation and adaptation,— 
and this apparently for the sole purpose of enabling us to see things 
robed inthe splendour of colour...... We find ourselves here as the 
upshot of her (Nature’s) operations, endowed with capacities to enjoy 
not only the materially useful, but endowed with others of infinite 
scope and application which deal alone with the beautiful and the 
true.” 
Man’s feeling for beauty, then, may be regarded as an original 
spiritual faculty actualised by synthesis with material pheno- 
mena—(the imperfection of language prevents a clearer state- 
ment of the matter in the space at our command) —and is, quite 
as surely from a scientific as from any theological point of view, 
as much the immediate creation (or emanation, or unfolding) of 
the Power that indubitably exists behind spirit and matter, as 
spirit and matter themselves are. We say “ indubitably,” 
because even extreme materialists are obliged to use language 
that, despite their disclaimers, constantly involves the existence 
of this Power. 

It may be objected that if there is beauty in Nature, there is 
also ugliness, and that it is hard to conceive of a Power creating 
both. But the more we know of Nature, the less of ugliness 
we find in it. Under the microscope, the mud of a stagnant 
pond is resolved into minute plant-forms, crystalline fragments, 
and organic cells, never ugly, and usually of extreme and varied 
beauty. A splash of milk or water looks commonplace enough. 
But if made by the fall of a drop on a finely divided surface of 
lamp-black, it will be found on close examination, as we learn 
from a paper by Mr. A. M. Worthington in Nature, quoted 
by Mr. Begg, to present a number of delicate concentric 
rings, with numberless fine radial striw, “ very beautiful 
and symmetrical.” In a word, “ugly” is an expression of 
which the content is constantly diminishing with the advance of 
scientific culture; indeed, it is a term already almost wholly 
banished from the vocabulary of science. To what end, again, 
it is frequently asked, is the world so full of varied beauty, often 
without either utilitarian or sexual significance? Well, the 
world is full of what to our ignorance looks like wasted effort ; 
clouds of pollen that can never fertilise are blown out of every 
spinney, and the sea-bottom over thousands of square leagues is 
composed of minute organisms whose exquisite markings appear 
wholly useless, for they remain eternally unseen. We must 
simply take it as a fact—and ought we not to be rather grateful 
for the fact than to carp at it as not satisfactorily explicable by 
our reason ?—that the world is so ordered as to produce by the 
working of its arrangements or laws an infinite variety of 
beautiful forms and colours, and minds capable in different 
degrees of appreciating this wealth of natural beauty. 


To resume, beauty exists neither in matter nor in mind 
separately, but its conditions exist in both separately, and itself 
in their synthesis. It is thus inherent in the cosmos from the 
beginning—as a direct emanation from the Power that lies 
behind the cosmos—but is actualised in the synthesis above- 
mentioned at a certain stage of the evolutionary process. The 
question that interests man is at what stage does this actualisa- 
tion take place. The present writer believes that it can only 
take place when the intellect has sufficiently developed to be 
capable of abstraction, quite a different thing from re-presenta- 
tion of sensations, being, in fact, exclusive attention to these 
representations or groups of them; and to this point of develop- 
ment the human intellect alone seems to have reached. Snakes, 
it may be urged, can be charmed by sounds snakes themselves 
never make. But this does not necessarily involve any feeling 
for beauty ; it merely proves a sensibility which may or may not 
be pleasurable, but which is devoid of the intellectual quality 
that forms the true basis of taste. The perception of natural 
beauty, in a word, is a human intellectual activity of a particular 
kind, incapable of analysis (we are speaking of its earliest state), 
but capable of evolution through education and experience, 
dependent upon visual impressions, and combined with, or 
accompanied by, a particular emotional state, not identical with 
a mere state of pleasure though often associated with such, 
which may, however, almost if not wholly disappear, as we see 
to be the case often with art connoisseurs and dealers whose 
emotiveness sometimes vanishes as their taste becomes more 
delicate and true—in a word, more purely intellectual—in its 
detection and appreciation of the beauties of human creations. 





ia, 
LORD CARTERET.* 

We are glad to see this painstaking, and in many respects com 
mendable, attempt to do justice to an English statesman of the 
last century, who, perhaps because he was in a way sandwiched 
between Walpole and Pitt, has been rather unfairly treated 
Mr. Ballantyne says that “the Lord Carteret of the English 
historian ’—by-the-way, nobody thinks of him as Lord Gran. 
ville, although that was his title, not only when he died, but 
when he was driven from power—is “ at once a great statesman 
and a mere bombastic fanatic; a great genius and an insincerg 
trifler; an unrivalled scholar, and a frivolous farceur and con. 
sumer of Burgundy ; a despiser of stars and places and money 
and a selfish place-hunter, content that the country should go < 
ruin if only he might cling to office.” Recent English writers 
however, have taken a more favourable view of Walpole’s ablest 
rival. Carlyle, as Mr. Ballantyne allows, has noticed him with 
special approval in his Frederick the Great. The late Mr. J. R. 
Green describes him as “a man of great power, and skilled in on. 
tinental affairs,” and as “throwing a new vigour into the war. 
like efforts of England.” Mr. Matthew Arnold refers to the last 
episode in his life, his quoting on his deathbed the speech of 
Sarpedon to Glaucus, and his laying emphasis on the final and 
fatal word jouer, as “exhibiting the English aristocracy at its 
very height of culture, lofty spirit, and greatness.” Yet Mr, 
Ballantyne’s book was necessary, if only to remove certain 
impressions essentially erroneous in their character which still 
prevail about Carteret. Thus, Swift’s latest biographer—to whom, 
unless we are mistaken, Mr. Ballantyne makes no allusion— 
talks of “the brilliant recklessness that prevented Carteret 
from reaching the highest pinnacle of success,” and says “ hig 
talents enabled him to dispense with labour; his recklessness 
led him to despise it.” Yet Mr. Ballantyne spends much time, 
and by no means without success, in proving that Carteret 
was a singularly laborious politician. Again, perhaps Carteret 
—then Granville—is chiefly and most unfavourably remem- 
bered by the remarks put into his mouth, when Pitt resigned 
office, in 1761, saying,—‘ Called to office by the voice of the 
people, to whom I conceive myself accountable for my conduct, 
I will not remain in a situation which renders me responsible 
for measures I am no longer allowed to guide.” According to 
the Annual Register and Thackeray’s Life of Pitt, Granville, 
at that time President of the Council, retorted,—“ When the 
gentleman talks of being responsible to the people, he talks the 
language of the House of Commons, and forgets that at this 
Board he is only responsible to the King.” Carlyle reproduces 
this passage with the comment, “Iam sorry old Carteret should 
have ended so;” and we find Mr. Green, in his longer History of 
the English People (Vol. IV., p. 215), quoting the observation as 
if there never had been the smallest doubt as to its accuracy. 
Yet, as Mr. Ballantyne points out, Granville repeatedly denied 
that he had ever used the language attributed to him, but averred 
that he had spoken in precisely opposite terms. Not only so, but 
the words put into Granville’s mouth are in direct antagonism to 
what he wrote to Pitt himself. And, whatever faults may be laid 
at Granville’s door, it has never been pretended that he was afraid 
to speak out his mind to Pitt, or to any of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Ballantyne does not add, and does not affect to add, much 
to our knowledge of Carteret’s private life. What is novel in 
this biography is based mainly on the manuscript papers in the 
British Museum, which contain Carteret’s official correspondence 
between 1719 and 1744. “They are fall,” says Mr. Ballantyne, 
“on all points of his public policy, but have hardly any private 
or personal details.” It is a matter for regret that a little more 
light could not have been thrown on Carteret’s private life. He 
was one of the most brilliant talkers, as well as one of the 
most eloquent orators of his time, and yet he was fond of 
domesticity. His personal fascinations must have been very 
great, as his second and remarkable marriage proved. His rela- 
tions with Swift show him to have been a good friend; his dealings 
with Walpole and Newcastle prove him still more decidedly to 
have been but a poor hater. Regarded simply as a record 
of the public life of Carteret (who was bern in 1690, and 
died in 1763), Mr. Ballantyne’s volume is fullest and freshest 
in those chapters which deal with the early diplomatic 
work of his hero, and with that final development of his 
foreign policy which led to his being hurled from power. 
In 1719, before he had reached thirty, he was sent a8 
plenipotentiary to the Court of Queen Ulrique of Sweden, 
then exhausted with wars; and the following year suc- 
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ceoded in arranging, in the first instance, a peace between 


Sweden; Hanover, and Prussia, and in the second, a peace between 
Denmark and Sweden. Mr. Ballantyne’s account of Carteret’s 
seventeen months’ Scandinavian negotiations is based mainly on 
the Carteret papers, and reveal in the then young man placed 
in a very difficult position, an infinite amount, not of “ brilliant 
recklessness,” but of patience. In this connection, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne relates @ curious anecdote :—“ The pith of the Russian 
Treaty was the surrender of Stettin and its dependent towns 
by Sweden ; while Prussia, is its turn, agreed to pay a sum of 
two million florine. A curious little instance of Hrederick 
William’s economics came out in the course of the negotiations. 
He stipulated that the waggons and horses which brought the 
Prussian money should be precisely paid for. ‘So minute a 

rticular,’ wrote Carteret, ‘has hardly ever been inserted in a 
treaty to be made between two crowns.’” Mr. Ballantyne’s 
volume is valuable alse for the full account it gives of the 
events which led to the fall of Carteret from power in 1745. 
Undoubtedly it was the extension of the share of England in 
the war on the Continent, and her being called on to defend 
the Netherlands against Louis XV., that made him un- 
popular; but it was the intrigues of Newcastle that really forced 
him to resign. Carteret was much more fitted to shine in foreign 
than in domestic policy. To say that he looked forward to the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe by such an alliance as exists 
to-day between Austria-Hungary and Germany, would probably 
be crediting him with too much foresight. But the essence of 
his policy was unquestionably an alliance between Austria and 
Prussia against French encroachments on Germany; and it 
should not be forgotten that if he had had his way, Alsace and 
Lorraine would have been finally wrested from France more 
than a hundred years before the Treaty of Paris. 

Upon the more familiar episodes in Carteret’s career—his 
long, and ultimately successful opposition to Walpole, his Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland in the days of Swift and of the Drapier’s 
Letters agitation, his conflict with the Pelhams—Mr. Ballantyne 
is full rather than original. Carteret never showed to greater 
advantage as a diplomat than in his dealings with Swift; he 
was, perhaps, the one of Swift’s contemporaries that thoroughly 
understood that marvellous but erratic and tortured brain. 
“The policy which Swift desired, and the policy which 
Carteret’s position compelled him to carry out,” says Mr. 
Ballantyne, “ were often widely separated. But Swift always 
recognised the necessities under which Carteret acted ; and when 
they had to differ in political matters, they differed always in the 
friendliest manner. Swift summarised their relations by saying 
that in Carteret he hated the Viceroy, but lovedthe man.” Mr. 
Ballantyne is quite Macaulayan in his denunciations of Newcastle. 
But that singular compound of meanness, ambition, and energy 
is hardly worth so much powder and shot at this time of day. 

Perhaps Carteret may be best described as a great English- 
man who was so far unfortunate that he appeared at a transi- 
tion period in our history. He had Bolingbroke’s brilliancy 
without his political profligacy. He stood midway between 
Walpole and Pitt. He could not stoop to the jobbery by which 
Walpole gained his often excellent ends; but, on the other hand, 
he was a trifle cynical, and did not exhibit that terrible earnest- 
ness which enabled Pitt to dispense with jobbery. In short, 
Carteret is one of those mortals that stop short of immortality, 
and that deserve more success than they command. He should 
be judged by his merits and intentions, not paid—in fame—by 
results, 


THE COERULEANS.* 
Tue title of this work is judiciously chosen, and has the merit of 
being at once vague and attractive; and if the coutents are hardly 
up to the level of I'he Chronicles of Dustypore, Mr. Cunningham’s 
brilliant pictures of Anglo-Indian life, his vivacious and often 
striking portraits, and the lively chatter of his for the most 
part very amiable characters, are always welcome. In reading 
what the Governor and his Chief Secretary and their friends 
have to say, one acquires, too, a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion about India, without the disagreeable sense of being lectured 
that too often attends inquiry in that direction. Here, however, 
our praise of The Coeruleans as a novel must end. The plot 
lacks coherence, and almost disappears in the second volume; 
the characters have no particular concern with each other, and 
the climax and catastrophe are not what we should have looked 
for from the author of The Chronicles of Dustypore. The 
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thread of the narrative is not by any means strong enough 
to bear a series of sketches—each of which is pleasing 
enough in its way—having a strong family resemblance 
to each other, and any two of which might change places 
without in the least disturbing the sequence of events. 
Of all the characters, the most attractive to our mind is 
Chichele, the clever, liberal-minded man of the world, qui a vécu ; 
and the author has shown him to the best advantage by very 
adroitly contrasting him with Sir Theophilus Prance, a vain, 
self-seeking, shallow politician, to whom “the India of to-day 
presents itself merely as a convenient arena in which to exercise ” 
his “ political or social hobby-horses,—a tabula rasa expressly 
designed for the inscription of theories or arguments which 
otherwise might fail to get a hearing in the hurly-burly of 
English politics.” We cannot better point the difference 
between the two men—neighbouring Governors—than by re- 
producing the following passage, describing the attitude of 
Chichele’s mind, which we strongly commend to the attention 
of the many rash, if well-meaning globe-trotters—the Frontin- 
brasses and Lady Mirandas of the world—who think that they 
can, in a six months’ cold-weather tour, learn anything about 
India that is worth knowing, and who will not lay to heart the 
maxim that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing :”— 
“India, such as a century of English rulers has made it, seems 
so replete with unknown and incalculable influences, with 
unseen and unpreventable dangers, that anything like confidence 
about it is the attribute of a fool.” 

The hero of the book is Philip Ambrose, a young gentle- 
man whose chief characteristic seems to be “ a moral levity that 
glides with happy and unconscious grace over difficulties 
which bring thoughtful men to grief;” and our readers can 
well imagine the sort of difficulties into which a nineteenth- 
century Melema would get when entrusted with the manipula- 
tion of State secrets, and embarrassed with relations with all too 
obliging native money-lenders. ‘To make the parallel complete, 
Mr. Cunningham has wedded his Tito to a Romola who in 
earnestness of purpose and strength of faith, yields nothing to 
her Florentine prototype. Camilla is terribly exacting and 
ewaltée, to Philip’s mind, and we are not surprised that the two 
should soon lose all sympathy with each other. Philip finds in 
his work and his whist, in the diversions of society and the 
stimulus of his increasing difficulties, the wherewithal to divert 
his mind from his unfortunate marriage. Camilla, less occupied, 
gives more and more of her affections to Lady Miranda and an 
old flame of her husband’s, with an unfortunate result. Lady 
Miranda is a delightful person, and we think that Masterley’s 
adroit evasion of her attacks as clever a piece of conversational 
fencing as we have met for some time. But Masterley is a very 
serious person, and, we should say, a very exceptional official. 
Highly cultured and educated, with a genuine enthusiasm for 
his work, tempered by a wholesome horror of mixing business 
and romance, with a keen, sympathetic temper and much insight 
into men,—such a Chief Secretary is indeed a treasure. The 
following is not the least useful of many passages which throw 
light on Anglo-Indian bureaux :— 

“¢Then,’ said Lady Miranda, with an air of resignation, ‘are all 
officials as matter-of-fact as you are ?’—‘ Yes,’ said Masterly, ‘ all the 
good ones; you may find a little poetry and romance in the lower 
ranks of the service, but it soon wears off. The first thing they do with 
us is to spoil us. I got spoilt quickly, luckily for me. It wasacruel 
process. I wrote a lovely style when I was a boy,—vehement, violent, 
extravagant, infectious, in fact, quite like Burke ; but it is all gone, alas! 
The great thing is to write as if you were ordering a pair of gloves.’ ” 

In the chapter on Mr. Montem, there is a great store of sound 
sense :— 


“Young man,’ he said, ‘let me give you a hint. When you get 
home—as you value peace and quiet and a kindly welcome by your 
friends—let nothing tempt you to say a word about India,—not one 
WOME 6 ec es ‘ But I thought India was rather the fashion.’—‘ The 
India of sentiment and nonsense,’ said Montem, ‘is, and always will 
be, the fushion,—the India that Burke flooded with bombast, and 


Macaulay withantithesis ...... the India that never was and never 
will be, except in foolish heads.’”’ 
And again :— 

“¢ Please listen to this,’ said Montem...... ‘Hear the great 
Apostle of Radicalism on its agreeable consequences. ..... Are 
Englishmen becoming less like Romans and more like chattering 
Greeks??)—‘Yes’ .....- and the worst Greeks are those that chatter 


about India.” 

We must agree with the author that a certain phase of modern 
English Radicalism is about as well suited to India as a silk hat 
and a 'frock-coat to the noonday tropical sun. But it is reserved 
for Mr. Chichele to deliver the most pointed and weighty 
sentences on India. Take this one :— 
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“ There is one plain, prosaic question to which no apostle of India’s 
regeneration has ever ;et given a satisfactory answer. If India, in order 
to be regenerated, is to dispense with British rule, who is to guarantee 
the repayment of the two hundred millions sterling which Englishmen 
have lent India to make railways and canals with? It is vulgar, 
perhaps, to ask it, but from a business point of view, it is important.” 


One more word from Chichele must close our list of extracts :— 
“ Here in India, you know, we have no politics but to serve the 
Queen and keep the country in order.” 

On the whole, the incidents of the book lack point, and the 
characters are not presented with sufficient vividness to justify 
an analytical treatment of them. Perhaps the least happy of 
the author’s efforts are his contributions towards a solution of 
the great social topics of the day which are put into the mouth 
now of Camilla, and now of Lady Miranda. We doubt not that 
they are entirely in place there; but Mr. Cunningham has so 
much that is weighty and useful to tell us on the subject of 
India, that we are impatient when he allows his characters to 
deliver themselves of sentiments which are amiable enough in 
themselves, but are valueless as contributions to a subject that 
needs to be treated far otherwise than in a parenthesis. 

We accord to the many anecdotes scattered throughout Mr. 
Cunningham’s pages the hearty welcome due to old friends ; but 
we must say that we feel affronted when one of his characters 
introduces, with a provoking air of deep research, a passage 
taken straight from Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings. 
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In a variety of handsome bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo, cloth, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 

His Next-of-Kin. Joan Carisbroke. 

Fortune’s Favourite. Lady Clarissa. 

A Woman’s Patience. Margaret Torrington. 

The Brudenells of Brude. Millicent Kendrick. 

Canonbury Holt. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 

Chrystabel. Nobly Born. 

Emilia’s Inheritance. Oliver Westwood. 

Esther Wynne. Overdale. 

Father Fabian. Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 

Fortunes of Cyril Denham. | St. Beetha’s. 

Grey and Gold. Singlehurst Manor. 

The Abbey Mill. Sissie. 

The Grey House at Endle-| The Story of Penelope. 


stone. | : Thornycroft Hall. 
— yy cog Violet Vanghan. 
Husbands and Wives. —- “ 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. | 
Helen Bury. Heartsease in the Family. 
Amy Wilton. Married Life. 
Maude Bolingbroke. Our New House. 








[Second Edition. 
[Third Edition, 








Ready shortly. One Shilling. 
HAGAR: a North Yorkshire Story. By Mary A. Linskill. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
A MODERN MAGICIAN. J. Fitz. 


GERALD Mo.toy, Author of ‘‘Court Life Bel Stairs,” “« 
Romeo,’ &. 3 vols. 7 rhein 


Her TWO MILLIONS: a Story of a 


Fortune. By WiLL1amM WestaLt, Author of “ Two Pinch 6 
Phantom City,” &. 3vols. a cone, wat” 


GRETCHEN. By “Rita,” Author of “The 


Ladye Nancye,” &c. 3 vols, 


SCHEHEREZADE: a London Night's 


Entertainment. By FLoRENcCE WarpeEN, Author of “ i 
ness,” &c. 3 vols. es Ce 

“* Miss Warden has surpassed herself in ‘ Scheherezade.’ In originali ‘ 
and startling incident it goes far beyond her previous works,”"—] eee pearites 

‘Miss Wurden has conceived and wrought out a plot of peculiar ingenuity. 
lag Page amare that Ff girl a Nor —— is to be found within the 
imits of contemporary fiction. e is entitled to the rank igni 
ar . sc Nenad ae a ow ae 

**One might say that the ‘Scheherezade’ of this story, Norma Lauristo: 
call her by the name that she bears thronghout the quiater part of it in? 
Dora in * David Copperfield.’ But the comparison would be quite inadequate 
Norma is a subtle study in character, far more subtle than anything Dickens 
ever attempted......The book is full of real life.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A SECRET INHERITANCE, By B. L, 


FarseEon, Author of ‘‘ Great Porter Square,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

** A fascinating work...... Mr. Farjeon has written many stories of the king 
called psychological ; but he has written none more powerful in theme or more 
delicate in treatment.’’—Scotsman, 

** We need hardly ray that ‘A Secret Inheritance’ contains some very powerful 
writing. The latter part of the third volume, where the catastrophe is worked 
out, is as fine in its way as anything that the author has ever done.”’—Pall Mal?’ 


Gazette, 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK, 


>] 
A NOVELIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By the 
Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Capital reading...... They show that Mr. Murray is a close observer, a clever 
student of human nature, and a most vivid and attractive narrator.’’—Scotsman. 

**Full of quaint and unexacting conceits...... Combine extravagant caricature 
= genuinely affecting pathos...... The book is full of cunning touches,”— 

theneum, 

BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S NEW LIFE of VERDI. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By 


BiancuE RoosEVELT, Author of “ The Copper Queen,” “ The Life of Doré,” 
&c. Imp. 16mo, with 18 Illustrations, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The DUC de BROGLIE’S REMINISCENCES, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the DUC 


de BROGLIE. 2 vols, demy Svo, with a Steel Portrait, 30s. [Just ready. 
NEW WORK of TRAVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘EGYPTIAN BONDS.” 


A YEAR in the GREAT REPUBLIC. By 


E, CATHERINE Bates, 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, [Just ready, 
Mrs. CHANDLER MOULTON’S NEW WORK. 


OURSELVES and our NEIGHBOURS. By 


Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. Fcap. 8vo. [Just ready, 


FOUR NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF FICTION. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s each, 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 


ALLEN. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 


The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


At the RED GLOVE. By Katharine 8. 


Macgvorp. Illustrated by C. 8S. Reinhart. 


JOHN o’ LONDON : a Story of the Days of 


Roger Bacon. By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY, Author of ‘The New River.” 
Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 


and ADVENTURE. 


THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. 2 vols., 21s, 

MERE SHAKINGS. 23 and 2s 6d. 

SIX MONTHS on the HEJAZ. Being an Account of a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, made by the Author, disguised asa Mohammedan. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


Mr. F, C. PHILIPS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


As in a LOOKING-GLASS, §s, 

A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. 6s. 
SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. 2s. 

The DEAN and his DAUGHTER, 2s. 
JACK and THREE JILLS. 2s. 


NOVELS by the AUTHOR of ‘“ MOLLY 


BAWN.” 
A MODERN CIRCE. Second Edition, 3 vols., at every Library. Ee 
Vanity Fair says :—‘‘ A clever novel, with a dash of ‘ Ouida’ at her best in if, 

brightened with genuine Irish wit, and rising to dramatic power on some of the 
closing scenes.” 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 6s. 

Her WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. 23s. 

A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 23s. 

Lady VALWORTH’S DIAMONDS, 1s. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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VIZETELLY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent Free on Application. 


NEW VOLUME of the MERMAID SERIES. 
Containing 528 pp, and a Po trait of Fletcher, Vol. IL. of 
The BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
Edited by J. St. Lop Stracuey. 
CELEBRATED ——_ a ~ agealia Volumes. 
‘ n 1 vol., 53. 

The COSSACKS, and RECOLLECTIONS of SEBAS- 
TOPOL. By Count L. Toxsrot, Author of ‘‘War and Peace,” ‘* Anna 


Karenina,” &c. In 1 vol., — Doster P aes pore f 
OT. By Fedor Dostoieffsky uthor o 

The IDIO ae = AF, | ‘© Injury and Insult,” ‘ The Friend of the 

Family,” &c. In lv 


ol., 5s. 
MY HUSBAND and I; and the DHATH of IVAN 
ILIITCH. By Count L Torsror. Now first Translated from the Russian. 
MASTERPIECES of FRENCH FICTION. 
With Finished Etchings, from Designs by Jeanniot, 63, 
GERMINIE LACERTEUX: a Realistic Novel. By 
E, and J. bE Goncourrt. ; . : 

“The novelist throws a woman on to the slab of the dissecting-room and patiently 

dissects her, uncovering a whole bleeding corner of humanity.’-—EMILE ZOLA. 
In 1 vol., 3s 61. ‘ c 
A CRUEL ENIGMA: a Psychological Novel. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. Henry James. By Pavr Boureer. : 

“MM. Bourget’s most remarkable work has placed him above all competitors.’’— 

Atheneum. 
With 17 high-class Etchings after Toudouze, price 103 6d, elegantly bound. 

Mademoiselle DE MAUPIN. By Theophile 


GAUTIER. be. . ; 

“The golden book of spirit and sense. The holy writ of beauty."—A. C. 
SWINBURNE. 

Illustrated with 16 Page Engravings, price 3s 6d, attractively bound. 
PAPA, MAMMA, and BABY. Gustave Droz. 
Translated without abridgment from the 130th French Edition. 

“Tbe lover who is a husband, and the wife who is in love with the man she 
has married, have never before been so attractively portrayed.”—Pictorial 
World, 

NEW VOLUMES of ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. 
In a few days. with Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 
The SOIL (La Terre). By Emile Zola. 
Recently published, with Page Ulustrations, 6s. . 
His Excellency EUGENE ROUGON. By Emile 
Zota. Translated without abridgment from the 22nd French Edition. 
NEW VOLUMES of the BOULEVARD NOVELS. 
In attractive binding, 2s 6d. 
A LADIES’ MAN. By Guy de Maupassant. 
A WOMAN’S LIFE. By Guy de Maupassant. 
CELEBRATED SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., scarlet cover, 1s. 3 
BEWITCHING IZA. By Alexis Bouvier. 
lated from the 80th French Edition. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Trans. 








W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 
By BELLA DUFFY. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead—with Other 
Science Gleanings, &c. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


By H.1.H. Prince JEROME NAPOLEON. 
Translated by RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait. [ Shortly. 


By 


This day. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE-LAND. 


By T. W. M. LUND, M.A., 
Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


Crown 8yo, with 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie MacGregor, 10s 6d, 
{In a few days, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE LESTERS: a Family Record. 


By F. M. F. SKENE, 
Author of “ Hidden Depths.” 
2 vols, [ Ready. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. 


By Mrs. F. BRADSHAW. 


1 vol. [ Shortly. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 


In the press, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
THE DEEM ST ER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar,” &c. 














MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘‘’Twixt Heather and Sea,” &c. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The GATES AJAR,” &c. 


JACK the FISHERMAN. By Elizabeth 


Stuart PueEtps, Author of “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” &c. With 22 
Illustrations by C. W. Reed. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
_UImmediately. 


- QOHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
With 5 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
In Mr. Murray’s best manner...... Decidedly a book to be read.’’—Atheneum, 











r. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


LOCRINE . a Tragedy. By Algernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Shortly. 





SECOND EDITION of Mr. STEVENSON’S POEMS, 


UNDERWOODS : Poems. By R. Louis 


SrEvEensoN. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ A book of genius. It is equal to the author’s prose. 
end to end......Mr. Stevenson's little book is about a3 good as it could be, 
is literature.””—Times, 

*,* Fifty Large-Paper Copies at One Guinea apiece. A few only remain, 


RADNA; or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881, 


By the Princess Orga. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
“A more engrossing book could hardly be found...... Were it not for the title- 
Page, we ry ; ao have set it down as being written by ‘ Ouida’ at her best.” 
—Pictorial World. 


A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. By W. Clark 


RussELt, Author of “‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” “‘ Round the Galley 
Fire,” ‘A Voyage to the Cape,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
“The lover of romance will get quite as much as he bargains for, even in 
purchasing a book of Mr. Russell’s, in such yarns as those on ‘ Womenas Sailors,’ 
&c.”’—Atheneum. 
BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin 
Lester ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“The class of book represented by ‘Bird Life in England’ is a thoroughly 


gooi one, an1 a better specimen of the class we do not often see,”—Manchester 
Examiner. 


It is charming os 
t 

















NEW VOLUME of the LIBRARY EDITION of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. 


This SON of VULCAN. (Uniform with 


“ Ready-Money Mortiboy.”) Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 














NATURE near LONDON. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on 
the River Plate. By E. R. Pearce Epecumse. With 41 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 


HYDROPHOBIA : an Account | of M. 


Pasteur’s System, containing a Translation of all his Communications, 

Technique of his Method, and latest Statistical Results. By Renaup Suzor, 

M.B.,0.M, Edin., M D, Paris. With7 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** A valuable book...... A concise and comprehensive explanation of its subject.’’ 
—Scotsman, 











THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents ror OCTOBER. 
Mr. Bussy’s Bisnorric. By Hardress Luttrell. 
SHELLEY’s “JULIAN AND MaAppaALo.”” By Arabella Shore. 
THe CONTINUITY OF CELLULAR VITALITY. By H. M. Goodman, 
On Preraces. By George Holmes. 
Tue Season OF THE TWELVE Days. By J. Theodore Bent. 
Tue Case or Mary or Scots. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
A Bete@ian Horipay. 
Scrence Nores. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TaBLE Tatk. By Sylvanus Urban. 





BEL GRAV I A 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. Contents ror OCTOBER, 
Tue Frozen Prrate. By W. Clark Russell. 
Jutia O’Grapy. By Denis Desmond. 
A Nieut tn Hummetstern. By Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
Tur History OF A SunpcurBAN ENTERPRISE. By Katharine Wylde. 
A CHAMBER oF Horror. By A. Sherwood. 
**NoBLESSE OBLiIGE.”’ By T. Malcolm Watson. 
A Mystery [NpErp. By Jeanie Gwynne Bettany. 
Hicuiy RecomMenvep. By H. E. Clarke. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. 


TarLor, F.L,S. Prive 4d Monthly, OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY, 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. £. L. Currs, Author of ‘‘Turning-Points of Church History,” 
&c. With numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE 
CENTURIES. Studies from the Lives of the Black-Letter Saints of the Eng- 
lish Calendar. By the Author of “‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 53. 


The CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE as declared by 
the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelistsand Apostles. By WILLIAM 
Pace, Lord HATHERLEY. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


HOW to READ the OLD TESTAMENT. A Letter 
to his Grandchildren by CuristOPHER WorRDswoRTH, D.D., late Bishop of 
Lincoln. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES on ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. From the Earliest Times to the Dawn of the Re. 
formation. By the Rev. 0. A. Lane, Lecturer of the Church Defence 
Institution. Crown 8yo, cloth ls. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANCIENT 
BRITISH CHURCH. With Special Reference to the Church in Wales. By 
E. J. Newewt, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 61, 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of GREECE and 


ALY. By the Rev. H. H. Bisuor. With numerous Engravings, oblong 
4to, cloth boards, 5s. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. 
Reng A E. PateGravE. With numerous Engravings, oblong 4to, cloth 


DOMESDAY BOOK. A Popular Account of the 
Exchequer Manuscript so called, with Notes of the principal parts of general 
interest which it contains. By WALTER DE GREY Brrcu, F.8.A. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 


PEOPLE’S LIBRARY: FACTORSin LIFE. Three 
Lectures on Health, Food, Education. By Professor SEELEY, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

*,* Ten other Volumes of this Series have appeared. 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douglas. A New and 
Revised Edition. With Map and several Illustrations, post 8vo, c!oth 
boards, 5s, 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, Author of ‘Lane and Field,’ &, Large post 8vo, with about 400 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 10s 6d. 


NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore 
Woop, F.E.S., Author of “Our Insect Allies,’ &. Large post 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5:, 


Our ISLAND CONTINENT. A _ Naturalist’s 
Holiday in Australia. By J. E. Tay.or, F.U.S., F.G.S., Author of “ Mountain 
and Moor.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s Gd. 


DANDELION CLOCKS, and other Tales. By the 
late Mrs, Ewrna, Author of “ Jackanapes,” &c, With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne and other Artists. 4to, paper boards, ls, 


The PEACE-EGG and a CHRISTMAS MUMMING 
PLAY. By the Jate Mrs, Ewrna, Author of “‘ Jackanapes,” &c. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. 4to, paper boards, ls. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences 
upon the History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolu- 
tion of 1683. By Henry G. HEWLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33, 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Feap. 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


ANGLOSAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., 
B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
“‘If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our 
Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cinnot do better than study this 
carefal and conscientious epitome of those subjects.’’—Spectator, 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, 
with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 
“* Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York 


POWELL, {In preparation, 


LARGE FRESCO CARTOONS ILLUSTRATING 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Size, 45in, by 35in, 
The MARTYRDOM of S. ALBAN. A.D. 304. 
8. AIDAN PREACHING to the NORTHUMBRIANS, A.D, 635-642, 
GREGORY and the ENGLISH SLAVES. A.D. 589. 
MANUMISSION of SLAVES by an ENGLISH BISHOP. A.D, 900. 
8. AUGUSTINE before KING ETHELBERT. A.D. 597, 
8. COLUMBA at ORONSAY. A.D. 563, 
Each 1s 41; mounted on canvas, each 2s, 


LARGE SCRIPTURE PRINTS, printed in Colours. 
Size, 364in. by 47in. Mounted on cloth and varnished. 

The ENTRY into JERUSALEM. 

PILATE PRESENTING OUR LORD to the PEOPLE. 


ach 3s. 
Six other Subjects have appeared in this Series. 


NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
(Patented). Presenting each country as if in actual relief, thus affording an 
accurate picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface. Scotland, 19 in. 
byl4in. No. 1. Names and — of rivers left to be filled in by scholars, 6d. 
2. With rivers and names of places, 9d. 3. With names of places and with 
county divisions in colours, ls, England and Wales, Europe, and Asia, same 
size and price, Others in preparation. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, Charing Cross, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. And 135 NORTH STREET, Brighton. 








MACMILLAN AND _ CO.’S LIST, 
GNOSTICISM and AGNOSTICISM, anq 


other Sermons. By the Rev. George Satmon, D.D., Re 
Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, and Chancellor of 8t. Patrick's eee ¢ 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, edral. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. 3 


Rev. E. C. WickHam, M.A., Master of Wellington College, late 
College, Oxford. Crown 870, 6s, _ aioe of New 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By R: 
Hurton. Globe 8vo. . "Timmebatne? 


The LIFE of RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


By J. L. Caxot, his Literary Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s, 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the QUEEN, 


PRINCE LUCIFER. By Alfred Austin, 


Author of “ Savonarola: a Tragedy,” ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song,” “ At 
of the Convent, and other Poems,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 63. - the Gate 





NEW NOVELS. 
HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta 


Nok, Author of “ Wandering Willie,” ‘‘From Generation to Ge: ion 0 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, aii: 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 


“ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ Hogan, M.P.,” “Th ‘ 
Ferrard.” 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. eatin: © Hon. Mies 


The NEW ANTIGONE: aRomance. 3vols, 


Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘' Zoroaster,” && 
2 vols, Globe 8yo, 12s, [Next week, 


UNIONIST DELUSIONS, LETTERS on. 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Ha Barrister at-Law, Vinerian 
Professor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D, 
Glasgow. Republished from the Spectator. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


A HISTORY of the IRISH UNION. 


A HISTORY of the LEGISLATIVE UNION 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By T. Dunzpar InGrRam, LL.D., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, &. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Mr. Joun Briaut, in his letter to the Times, August 8, rays :—‘‘ I have read 
Mr. Dunbar Ingram's book with great interest, and hope it may be widely read, 
nicnee Mr. Ingram’s excellent book will be very useful with all who can read and 
reason upon the great contest which is now before us.” 


The PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, 


B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barri-ter-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of 
English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Hon, LL.D. Glasgow. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: its Advantages, 


Methods, and Difficulties, A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee 
Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Pricz, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
With a Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnold Toynbee, Medium 8vo, 6s, 


The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Hewry S1pewicx, M.A., LL.D., Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of “ The Method 
of Ethics.’ Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, 16s. 


With 20 Coloured Illustrations. 
The BROOK. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


P.L., D.C.L. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. Woodruff. 32mo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 336, for OCTOBER, price 1s, contains : — 
1, THE PEELITES. By Goldwin Smith. 6, NoTEs By A RAMBLER. 
2, COLERIDGE AND THE QvuANTOCK 7, ACROSS THE DIVIDE ON A Buck- 
Hitis. By William Greswell. | BOARD. By A. H. Paterson. 
8. OcToBER, | 8, THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 
4, M. ANATOLE France. By W, — Wita THE Immortals. B 





y . 
Courtney. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 17-18. 
5. HomER THE BOTANIST, (Conclusion. ) 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The First Number of a NEW VOLUME. 


The English LHlustrated Magazine, 


For OCTUBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d, contains :— 


1. A Portrait Stupy. Froma Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Frontispiece. 

2. Toa Sramew. Algernon Charles Swinburne, : 

3, Coacnine Days AND CoacHine Ways. W. Outram Tristram, With Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. i 

4, THe Story oF JaEL. Chaps. 1-3. By the Author of “ Mehalah.’ 

5. SUMMER IN SOMERSET. ichard Jefferies, With Illustrations by J. W> 
North, R.W.S. . 

6A — HyMn For THE Unitep States oF America. F. Marion Oraw- 
ord. 

7. THE MEDIATION OF RaLpu HaRDELOT. Chaps. 1-5. Professor W. Minto. 

8. Er Cartrra. H. D. Traill. ne 

Ornamental Friezes, Headpieces, Tailpieces, and Initial Letters. 
Profuse’y Illustrated, Monthly, price 6d ; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, 6s 6d; 
by post, 8s. 
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